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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

kind noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw them advertised in the New-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


“Choirs, Singing Schools, Societies 


SHOULD USE 


The Salutation Zion 


}, The Encore {pera}, 


« Perkins’ Singing School 


Johnson’s Chorus 


Choir Instruct’n Book {*ic2° 


The first two are first-class Church Music books, by 

L. 0. Emerson and W. O. Perkins, and have full instruc- 

tive courses. The last three are fitted es 3 for 

’ Singing-Bchools by the very best talent. Now for a 
spir Winter and Spring Singing-class ! 

Also give new interest to the year’s practice, by get- 

a of our 40 CANTATAS, (send for circu- 


lars). Five of them are: 
Butterfield, $1.25 


Belshazzar, . . 

Don Munio, . Dudley Buck, 1.50 
Joseph's Bondage, . Chadwick, 1.25 
Prodigal Son, . Sullivan, 
Walpurgis Night, Mendelssohn, .80 


Belshazzar and Joseph’s Bondage are dramatized, 
and are splendid musical dramas. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO,, 
153 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. ; 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 
Supplise’s Trench on Words. Arra for 
Class-Book. From the latest revised English tion. 
With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos. 
Dz. Suplée. 12mo, $1.50. 
White’s Student's | ythelogy. 12mo. $1/25. 
Coanington’s Eneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged ‘Student's Mallam.’? $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment 
Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
Will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be far 
nished them for given sums which this may indicate. 
An immense stock constantly on hand of Minerals 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fousils, Geological Ma “and 
—s Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 

ollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For- 
dry and inalcohol. Also most interest- 
ug Glass Models of Invertebrates, American and For- 
eign Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to 

Sitf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


WANTED. 


A position as Teacher of Drawing in a public or pri- 
vate school, by a young lady whose rare natural talents 
have been well cultivated by a thorough course of study, 
—4 part of which was in the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School ; has also had some experience in teaching. 

Address 


“ DRAWING TEACHER,” 
ist d At this Office. 


_ State Normal School, 


FARMINGTON, ME. 

The Spring Term will begin on Tuesday, February 26. 
For further information, or for Catalogue, address the 
Principal, C. C. Rouxps. 155d 

treat THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
eens A. LopEMAN, of the State Normal School, ¥ 

» Michigan, will take with him to a" a select 
"156 d 


Hoes: ladies and gentlemen, to sail June He will 


on application, 


GLOBES, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16 and 30 in. in diam. Sénd for 
Catalogue. ogue, B, Nims & Co,, Troy, 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, FEB. 14, 1878. ~ 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY'S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (Amer- 
ican and Foreign), Principals and Assistants, GOOD 
TEACHERS for any department, with itions. Send 
stamp for application-form. SUPPLIES Schools and 


— 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Is now fully prepared to introduce and recommend 
Principals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding 
Schools; Prefessers of Ancient and Modern Lan- 


Faunilies with competent Instructors witheut charge. 


THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the bestand 
cheapest journals published, interesting to teacher, to 
pupil, to parent. nd stamp for specimen copy. 

The U.S. School and College Divestery, a guide 
for those having children to educate,—gives information 
of best Schools. Sent free for this purpose on receipt 
of three 3c. stamps. To all others cts. 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Kinde ten Material, &c., &c. 

115 zz 30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), N. YW. 


Preparation 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS, while continuing to read with 
vate pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will offer a combina- 
tion of a small class with personal tuition during the 
ensuing year. 

The thoroughness and quickness and suc- 
cess with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested 
by the me whose names are subjoined, and b 
avon) I eads and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford 

ambridge. 

REFEKENCES.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of 
Episc. Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Facul- 
Yi Professor Guraey, ex-Dean of Faculty ; Professor 

oodwin ; Professor F. Bowen ; Professor Lane ; (Hur- 


vard University. 
4 to Feceive 


Dr. and Mrs. hreys could 
two or three young ladies, as resident Is, at liberal 


payment for solid advantages. Dr. H. continues to in- 
struct pu a in and Latin Com- 

sition, Philology, and criticism by correspondence. 
ie As a Greek pad Latin Scholar, and especially as an 
accurate and fluent writer of those lan e@ cer- 
tainly has no superior in this country."—-{ Pref. Good- 
win'’s Testimonial. 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept.7,1877. 116 zz 


: TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 


I. The usual Academic course. 

Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
Lan es are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
II. The Engineering course of three years, leading to 

the degree of Civil Engineer. 
The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
ton by rail. Expenses are moderate, Liberal aid is 
afforded needy students by scholarships and gratuities. 


Address  Pro¥. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’ 
137 College Hill, Mass. 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D, 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 

reparation for Harvard University and for the Scien- 
lifie Schools. © of recent examination 
will be sent on application. [102t8 W.N.EA . 


CONTENTS 


— OF THE — 


PRIMARY TEACHER 


708 — 
Vol.I. FEBRUARY. No. 5. 


Opening School ; 
"By Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins. 


Practical Lessons in the Kindergarten (V.); 
By Mrs. Kraus-Boelte. 


lling ; 
points By F. W. Parker. 


O How It Snows (Music); 
By J. H. Rheem. 
Health for Teachers (IV.); 
By Harriet N. Austin, M.D. 
Primary Arithmetic (I. 
By Harri et 
The Writing-Class. (V.); 
By J. W. Payson. 


Plants with Children (IT.); 

By S. P. Bartlett. 
How to Teach Drawing (IIT.); 
By Mrs. 


Eleanor Smith. 
Our Note-Book. 


TERMS : $1.00 a year, in advance ; single ies, 15 
cents. Ten numbers constitute the year. Rem 
Draft, Postal Order, or red Letter, at the 
Publisher's risk. Tress . W. BICKNELL, 
14 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


LLCUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used 
W “Ain the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 


price: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2,4 cts. Samples sent on 


— ‘Address THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 23 Haw 
Boston, 105 


quages, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, and Music; also 
tants for every department of instruction. For in- 
formation, apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, 


ANY TEACHER 
sending $10.00 for & Subscriptions to 


WIDE AWAKE, | 


will receive 50 copies of the Holiday 
No., for free distribution in Schools. 


ANY TEACHER 
sending $5.00 for Ten Subscriptions to 


BABY LAND, 


will receive 50 copies of the Holiday 
BABY LAND for the same purpose. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, 
1st 32 Pranklin Street, Boston. 


Pre Bene Publice: For the public good. 
E Pluribus Unum: One formed from many. 
Multum in Parve: Much in little space. 
Ne Plus Ultra: Nothing goes beyond. 


Elisworth’s Reversible Writing Books, 


NEW FORM, NEW IDEAS 

NEW FEATURES, NEW ADAPTATIONS 

NEW COPIES, NEW DEPARTURE 


New Developments. 
‘artes able to control the use of Writing Books should 


H.W. ELLSWORTH, 


Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
General Trade Agents, 


39 & 41 CHAMBERS ST.,N. Y. 


DR. L. SAUVEUR’S 
LESSONS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


In order to help the Teacher in beginning, the “ Pre- 
miér legon de wre ven has been printed. It may be 
obtained free, by essing the author, 1481 Broadway, 
New York. The first Latin Book, “‘ Talks with Caesar 
De Bello Gallico,”’ will be ready for the next meeting of 
the Normal School. The first c r of this work will 
be out by March 19; also, the “ Introduction to the 
Latin and Greek,” 
lege, on Ju programme o e 00 
bereedy Fe 15. 154 tf 
MOSES T. BROWN, A.M., 
Professor of Oratory at Tufts College, 
Is prepared to give before Colleges, Schools, Lyceums, 
THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCU- 
TION AND GESTURE, Ten in number. Illus- 
trated by Models and Charts. 

READINGS AND CHARACTER-SKETCHES,—from 
a wide range of Authors and ry wR 

TWO NEW LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS. 
(1) CHARLES DICKENS AS READER, ARTIST, AND 
Actor; with Illustrative Readings. (2) THE ART 
OF EXPRESSION IN ORATORY, READING, AND 
ACTING. 

PROF. BROWN will also receive a limited number 
of pupils in Elocation. Address : 

St. JAmEs Hore, BOSTON. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 

For Cle en, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of 
advanced Students. Two departments. The Course 
in Elecution bears u Conversation, Voice, Ac- 
tion, Reading, Dramatic itation, and Oratory. The 
Literary Course includes Geen, Analysis of 


147 tf 


Language, History, Rhetoric, Literature, ic, Com- 
position, Criticism, Oratory. ‘May be pursu er 
orseparately. Chartered 1875. Grants diplomas. Win- 


Year 68-90.) 


Schermerhorn’s Teacher's Agency, and 


American Scuoot institute, Este. 1855, 


Provides Families, Schools, Colleges, with Teachers 
of known calibre and character. Represents 
reliable Teachers seeking positions. Sells and rents 
School Properties. Gives Parents information of good 
Schools. Circulars,with highest endorsements,for stamp. 


J. RMERHORN -M. 
niversity fs, éw Yor y 
From Bey. C, V. Spear, Maplewood Inst., 
Pittsfield, Mass.—“ I have always regarded Mr. Scher- 
merhorn as THE Scheel Agent in this country; 
and THAE person to bring together reliable Teachers 
and Institutions requiring Teachers. Ne rival es- 
tablishment has a tithe of hix advantages.”’ 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
tay~ MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 69 
Catalogues on application. 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For Stupents anp Common ScHOOLs. 


Now ready, Prof. Tyndall's new collection of Electric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. Complete sets, consistin 
of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55.00 
Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 
application. 

various School Apparatus, illustrating natural 
phenomena, on hand and made to order, 
CURT W. MEWER 
Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical, Electro- 
edical, Optical, and other Tnetramente and Supplies, 
14 Bible Mouse, Astor Place, New York, 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


|DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telesco Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological P ns. 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
JAMES W. QUEE 
122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


A Wonderful Book / 


Send Ten Cents for the most original Pam- 
fee phiet ever published, treating of Mrs. M.G. 
Brown's t METAPHYSICAL 
DISCOVERY, which cures Deafness, 
Ant ‘wey, Noisesin the Head, Asthma, Blind- 
ness, Baldness, Catarrh, Consump- 
tion, Heart Disense, 
Ensanity, Nervous bility, Paralysis, Piles, 
Pneumonia, Neuralgia, umatiom, Scar- 
let Fever —all Fevers, and every disease flesh is heir 
to. The METAPHYSICAL DIS OVERY KILLs THE 
Root, which sends forth disease in 1300 different forms. 
This Pamphlet is worth mines of gold to buth sick and 
well. Itis got up regardless of cost ; 92 pages, tinted 
— numerous en vings etc. ; contains testimonials 
‘om all parts of the world; also reasons logically on 
the cause and ention of disease. Address MRS. M, 
G. Brown, METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSITY, 51 Bond 
Street, New York. 
The Metaphysical Discovery has been held before the 
stupid world sixteen years. 

Be sure you send Ten Cents to 51 Bond Street, 
for the Book, It will teach you all about the Discoy- 
ERY ; also how to apply it, and where to find it,—at 
your Druggist’s, or at 51 Bond Street, New. York. 

The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY can be obtained in 
three sizes, from all Druggists. 149 tf 


LAPILINUM 


Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
Send for sampie and circular. 19] FULTON 8T 


PROGRESSIOMETRE | reactors. 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, prizes, privileges, ete., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love o apevenetion ” of the aver- 
age scholar. It gives equal chance to every e of 

lity, and invariably rewards effort. Price 50 cents. 
SouvENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible Mouse, New 


opened Feb. 4. Send for catal > 
SHOEMAKER, Prest. | York. 130 tf, 

“T> LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send} , 7°", {METRIC 
50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. Eighty 

wi TER K. FOBES, 149A Tremont St., tiene. nted heage ity, De- 

Defec peech. C.5. rtment, Summer 
Elocution.s w. St., Becton her’ tf Muncie, Ind. 


J. E. Murdoch, S. Baxter, and Fac. School of Oratory 


\UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union 
Sq., N.Y.; $1 per yr. Anna Randall-Diehl, Pud. 


W-ENGLAND ) Furnishes and fills situations, 
fy Address E. TOURJEE 


UBEAU,. 


MUSICAL E. 
B Music Hall, Boston, 


10 cen ts’ outfit, 10 cents. 


FAS. aw CARDS, no two alike, 
? with m ot 6. Twenty Scroll, with name, 
139 22 © GEO. L ED, Nassav, N. Y. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 free, H, & Co,, Portland, Me, 


| 
| | 
i” 
| 
' 
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| 
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| 
| 
dd 
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J. L. SMITH, 
27 South-Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Publisher.and { MAPS } Manufacturer. 


MAPS, ATLASES, and GLOBES, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Spring Map ROLLERS a Specialty, 
THE SIMPLEST & CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 
Send for_Circular. 


157 eow 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 


Of the most improved pat- 

terns. The FEARLESS is the 

only bolted and braced School 

Desk, and has no equal. 

MICH, SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO. 
16 Hawley-St., Boston, 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 
1ll Fulton St., New York, 


Scientific Models 


TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, &c. 


| E. B. BENJAMIN. 
ett 10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; 
AGENT FOR 


~ 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 


ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINES, 
$25 each, giving 5-inch spark. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for “ APPAKATUS of excel- 
lent design and finish, and rare and pure CHEMICALS.” 

Large cloth bound Catalogues, $1 5o each. N. B—I HAVE NO PARTNER IN BUSINESS 


Geography Made Attractive tse"or Nichols’ Geographic Models. 


for 
send a Set 
Descriptive 

on! trial. Circular. 

= 

Model of Colorado, 
The models in position resemble a relief map of the United States, measuring 74 by 44 inches. They contain 


74 pieces, each piece being the representative of a State or Territory. Invaluable in the School-room. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
McLEES & WARREN, Managers. [149] 1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CoO, 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
largest Manufacturers of 
School Furniture. Kin- 
dergartenGifts accurately 
made. Noiseless Drawin 
Slates with Book, new an 
veryttractive,conta ining 
200artistic designsforlittle 
folks. 65 varieties Globes, 
best extant. Webb's Sch’! 
and Family Cards & Pic- 
ture Lessons. We make 
all articles advertised. § 
Send for Illustrated 
Price Lists ;—also for new 
Blackboard Stretcher,—a 
perfect thing and cheap. 


Elastic and Noiseless Furniture. 


ANDREWS 
PORTABLE LACHBDARD 


Extended. 


148 Folded. 


CHEAP and USEFUL. 


The best invention ever made to prevent neine in the 
School-room. Adapted to Chairs, Desks, and Desk Cov- 
ers: prevents not only all noise, but preserves pcarets, 
base-boards, walls, etc.; easily applied to Rocking-chairs, 
and all furniture resting on the floor. This mpany 
will apply. Noiseless C Tips, and will send a man to 
fit_up their furniture. 
PRATT, The Elastic 
ton Centre, 


Highest Award and Medal from the 
American Institute. 


LAFLIN’S PATENT 
Parlor Rowin Apparatus, 
I 


; A COMPLETE GYMN UM 

In big = house, adapted for young and old, male 
and female, from five years up. FIFTY DIF- 
FERENT WAYS OF EXERCISE. 


The only Rowing Apparatus 
invented by a Professional Ath- 
lete of ten years experience as 
teacher in colleges and schools 
in Europe and America. 

Used and recommended by the 
leading Physiciars of this and 
“3: other cities. 

: Price Com: — only $10.00. 

ef price to any 
~ part of the world. 


Tortoise Shell 


JEWELRY, This cut is a fac-simile 
of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid 
Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plate, $1.50. 
Solid Gold Initial, $2.50. Gold plate or 
—- $1.00. Combs repaired. nd for 
atalogue. Goods sent by mail. 
anufacturers orthboro, Mass. 
Retail Store: 
156 z 423 Washington St., Boston. 


DEUS 
B 


Wpitine Inks 

L R IX 
Ware 
est Known. 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


HARRISON’S 
Writing-Inks Mocilage. 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 


Send for Circular to 
HARRISON INK CO.,5 Murray St., N.Y. 


Correspondence 
CARDS. 


PERRY & CO,’S STEEL PENS, 


For Schools, Lawyers, and Merchants. 


CaAvuTION.—Beware of rthl tions. Every 
30 cts. for 25 Cards, Envelopes in ig siamped Perry 
n- yample tai 
cluded, (by maj! 3% cents) ; or $1.00 | sent by mail on af Pom, 
WARD & 


LY, 100 Devor PERR 


& 
‘Branch House: 112 and 114 Williams Noo Wark. 


SCHOOL 
BLACKBOARDS 


J. A. SWASEY, Manufacturer, 
19 Brattle St, BOSTON. 


Please call or correspond. 149 tf 


(TRADE MARK) 


WASHSTAND. 


EVERY HOUSE, SCHOOL - ROOM, 
AND OFFICE IN THE LAND 
Should be Supplied with the 


“SANITARY” 
Portable Wash Stand. 


Instantaneous Flow of Water. 
Operates Like a Stationary Stand. 
No Breaking of Bowls, Pitchers, 
or Slop Jars, as none are required. 

No Slopping of Water over the Carpet. 

No Sewer-Gases in Bedrooms. 

No Plumbers’ Bills to Pay. 
—o—- 


CAUTION,—This Stand is manufactured and sold in 
this city exclusively by the Proprietors, and is far su 
rior to any other in existence. Be sure that you get the 
“ Sanitary Portable,” if you desire perfect satisfaction. 


Medal & Diploma awarded at Centennial Exhibition. 
Diploma at American Institute, 1877. 


N. Y. PORTABLE WASH STAND CoO,, 
708 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 155 f 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Philosophical Instruments, 


- | Include in their list all Apparatus for the eee 


illustration of the PH VYSICAE, SCIENC 
Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most 
distinguished Professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
E. 8. & Sons have been appointed agents 
by J. Browning, London; Rudolph Kenig and J. Du- 
, Paris, makers of Optical, Acoustic, and Elec- 
trical Apparatus, and Carl Poise, Jena, maker of Micro- 
scopes; and receive orders from Schools and Colleges 
to import goods Free of Duty and at Manufacturers 


Prices. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, illus- 
trated, price 15 cents, sent on application. (When writ- 
ing, please mention this jourent} 118 


Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDL Y 
printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 


D! 


~ 

y mail, for ints line; 
Slines; $5.5 lines. DIAMOND PRINT- 
ING PRESS and complete outft for +4 


GOLDING CO, Mill Boston. 


ie? Do Your Own Printing 


NO EXPENSE, except for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PRESS and 

for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
lars,etc. Every Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from $i up 

GOLDING & CO. Manny Sa, Boston. 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1837. 


Sepater Bells of Copper nd Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary aliings, for Churches, 


Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fir 
Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted. 


HIGHEST 


CENTENNIAL AW. 


Catalogue sent Free, 
Vayovzen & Tier, 102 2d St., Cinvinnatt. 


N® -ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
1 AWLEY STREET, Boston. 
a For circular information, address F. B. Snow. 
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MARE MEDITERRANEUM. 


A line of light! It is the inland sea 

The least in compass, and the first in fame; 
The gleaming of its waves recalls to me 

Full many an ancient name. 


As through my dreamland float the days of old, 
The forms and features of their heroes shine; 
I see Phoenecian sailors bearing gold 
From the Tartessian mine. 


Seeking new worlds, storm-tossed Ulysses plows 
Remoter surges of the winding main; 

And Grecian captains come to pay their vows, 
Or gather up their slain. 


I see the temples of the “violet crown ”’ 

Burn upward in the hour of glorious flight; 
And mariners of uneclipsed renown, 

Who won the great sea-fight. 


I hear the dashing of a thousand oars; 
The angry waters take a crimson dye; 

A thousand echoes vibrate from the shores 
With Athens’ battle-cry. 


Again the rovers sweep 

With sword and commerce, on from shore to shore; 
In visionary storms the breakers leap 

Round Syrtes, as of yore. 


Victory, sitting on the seven hills, 

Had gained the world when she had mastered thee; 
Thy bosom with the Roman war-note thrills, 

Waves of the inland sea! 


Next, singing as they sail, in shining ships 
I see the monarch minstrels of romance; 

And hear their praises murmured through the lips 
Of the fair maids of France. 


Across the deep another music swells, 
On Adrian bays a later splendor smiles, 
Power hails the marble city where she dwells, 
Queen of a hundred isles. 


But the light fades; the vision wears away; 
In the mist above the dreary wave; 
Blow, winds of Freedomd give another day 


Of glory to the brave! —Selected. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Bosron’s Neeps.—If we need a physician upon the 
board of supervisors, to see that the children do not 
feed too heartily or too long at the intellectual cribs, we 
also need a psychologist, whose duty it shall be to in- 
spect the kind and quality of the food which is given 
them, and see to it that it is nutritious and adapted to 
their wants. He will do the grandest work for the 
schools of this city to-day who shall give to them (1) a 
true order of studies; (2) an inspection which takes 
note of methods and influence rather than knowledge 


and show; and (3) a freedom of movement which allows 
each one to organize itself according to its own peculiar 
needs and circumstances.—Boston Herald. 


Bap Books.—It is a lamentable fact that there is a 
tainted stream of literature flowing through the land, 
poisoning those who drink of it, destroying purity, 
stirring up passion, loosening the bonds of honor and 
integrity, sullying innocence, and paving the way to 
destruction for young and unsuspecting feet. Surely it 
voncerns every one to do something toward the banish- 
ment of such a deadly and noxious element from our 
midst. No pains would be thought too great, no meas- 
ures too strong, to destroy a venomous serpent that was 
dealing out its poisonous sting among our children. 
Yet this impure literature carries with it a venom more 


deadly and irradicable than that of the serpent ; it 
poisons heart, character and life—Publie Ledger, Phil- 


adelphia, Pa. 
h INcompent Examivers.—Teachers and candidates 
ave frequently good reason to appreciate the difference 
tween an examiner who knows and one who does not 
know his business, — between one who is desirous and 


able to elicit general knowledge arid one who has the 
ambition of displaying pedantry, or the more modest 
aim of disguising incompetence. But it is well that 
the general public also should realize the nature and 


the extent of the mischief which may be done to public 
interests by intrusting the task of an expert to unskill- 
ful hands.—London Times. 


Tue Lasors OF THE SuPERVIsORS.—The report of 
the school committee makes it very plain that the labors 
of the supervisors have been wisely directed and indus- 
triously prosecuted, and that from a continuance of the 


system is to be expected an increase of efficiency in the 
work of the public schools of Boston.— Boston Post. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN GERMANY.—In my native 
country, Germany, where examinations are plentiful, 
but always confined to the elder boys and girls, it has 
never entered the heads of any government, I am sure, 
to lower the schoolmaster to such a condition as to make 
him a simple tool to produce in the workshop or school 
that amount of work which can be measured by a cer- 
tain standard laid down by men, most of whom under- 
stand nothing whatever about education. I think if 
any reform is to be effected in the system, it must begin 
at the beginning, with the youngest; and another mode 
ought to be adopted of rewarding the elementary school- 
master for his skill and patience, instead of this miser- 
able way of paying him by the result of examinations. 
As a suggestion, I may say it is the easiest thing in the 
world to be done asin Germany. There the elementary 
schools are under one national department, as in this 
country, but they are generally conducted by the com- 
munities ; and the communities appoint examiners, and 
they examine the schools, and if the schools are gener- 
ally well conducted the masters are paid by the town, 
by the community, or they may have government sup- 
port; but to minutely examine or criticise every child, 
and then pay the schoolmaster for every child, is out of 
the question entirely. The children are examined, and 


all schools are examined; there is a stimulus, but pay- 
ment is not made dependent upon the results of the ex- 
aminations.—Mr. Mast, in London Jour. of Ed. 


INTELLIGENT Economy does not require that our 
system cost less, but that it produce more. Educational 
business should be conducted on the sound business 
principles which make the success of other callings; 
neither school officers nor teachers should feel justified 
in providing an inferior course of study, partial in its 
benefits, instead of one which will be of the greatest 
value to the largest number of pupils.—Superintendent 
Smart, of Indiana. 

IGNORANCE IN Scuoot Boarps. —It is a question 
whether the insufferable meanness of some school boards 
is not equal to their benighted ignorance. Men of no 
education are often chosen to manage the educational 
affairs of a whole community. They assume the direc- 
tion of long-experienced teachers in their work, chang- 
ing courses of study, introducing new books, and erect- 
ing school-houses. They play with teachers’ salaries 
as boys play with a football in the play-ground, and 
hesitate no more to turn out a teacher, on the most triv- 
jal excuses, than to eat a dinner. In fact, they treat 
the gravest educational interests of the country with 
the most consummate indifference. The result is, we 
have in many places poorly-constructed but costly build- 
ings, discouraged teachers, miserable courses of study, 


and unteachable text-books. Gentlemen! stop playing 


with vital interests; turn over the management of your 
educational affairs to a permanent board of honest and 
capable men and women; unite all your energies to 
make your schools the very best possible; pay your 
teachers living salaries, and assure them of permanence 
in their places. Do these things, and your schools will 


prosper and become the glory of the land; omit to do 
these things, and they will languish and become, what 
they too often now are, the disgrace and shame of our 
country.—The National Teachers’ Monthly. 


Tue tHe Boarp or Surervisors.—We 
have no doubt that the supervisors have worked hard 
enough in their own way, but their way has not been 
altogether judicious; and the fault has been a lack of 
the peculiar training and experience which qualify men 
to judge of educational work, and enable them to give 


it better direction and greater efficiency. The board of 
supervisors might be made a valuable agency in improv- 
ing the standard of education in this city. All that is 
necessary is to have upon it the best talent and skill in 
the work of education, and that we have not thus far 
had.—Boston Globe. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT.—(1) 


BY JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, 


That the results obtained by the present methods of 
instruction in Greek and Latin m American schools 
and colleges are not satisfactory to very many persons 
who have a right to an opinion on the subject, needs 
no argument. The graduate of average scholarship 
generally finds himself, when he takes his degree, 
unable even to read these languages with ease, not- 
withstanding the facet that he has studied them from 
four to eight years. Often, therefore, later in life 
he arrays himself against them, though naturally their 
defender, when he finds his knowledge of them of 
little help in fields of professional study, where, if he 
but knew them as he should, he could use them with 
effect, —in law, in medicine, in philosophy, and in 
literature. Every earnest teacher, too, must have 
asked himself why the results obtained are so meagre. 
An eminent instructor of long experience said, three 
months since, at the meeting of the Association of 
New-England colleges at Middletown, Conn.,, that for 
the last ten years he had taught German in the college 
with which he was connected, as well as Latin, and that 
he was every year much perplexed to see how much 
better his sophomores could read German than Latin, 
although they had pursued the study of the latter more 
than twice as long as that of the former. The defects 
of the present methods are seen very clearly under the 
light of this comparison of what may be done in Ger- 
man and French in a given time, as set against what 
actually is done in Greek and Latin. It must be allowed 
at once that it is more difficult to get a reading-knowl- 
edge of Greek, for example, than German; but there 
is no such difference between. these languages as to 
warrant the fact that the same man studies the one for 
years, and is at graduation unable to read it without a 
lexicon and other helps, but in much less time gets so 
fair a working-knowledge of the other as to read it 
currently. The one he studies with a practical aim and 
in a practical way: the other he does not. The advo- 
cate of the “new education ” shoots wide of the mark, 
and his criticism obviously has a destructive intent, 


when he sweepingly says that the study of the clas- 
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sical languages is a great expenditure of time and labor 
with but trifling results that are valuable to show for it. 
The present results are not poor, although they might be 
better. The writer of these articles, takes no gloomy 
view of the present condition of things, and what he has 
to suggest is rather reconstructive than revolutionary. 
The literature embodied in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages underlies all later liiteratures and the best culture, 
and there is no danger that it will ever be neglected. But 
the striking fact is, that at the present time it isa 
sealed book to many of those even who study the Greek 
and Latin languages industriously for years. 

To state the proposition broadly, the defects of the 
present methods are these: first, that we are not suf- 
ficiently practical in doing what we undertake; sec- 
ondly, that we fail to have before us, from the start, 
a clear and definite idea of the simple aim which we 
should set ourselves first; and, thirdly, that in the later 
years of our instruction we assume virtually that our 
men have done what they have not done, and attempt 
to build without having first laid a solid foundation. 
To speak briefly to the third point first, no collegian 
should be taught high grammar, literary criticism, art, 
or philosophy, as embodied in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, until he has a fair ability to read these lan- 
guages with ease, and has, in fact, read much of them. 
And yet this.is the thing we are trying to do, to a 
greater or less extent in all our colleges; and so we 
give a vantage-ground to our critics, who say that clas- 
sic literature has come to be studied merely as a means 
for teaching grammar or metaphysics, or as a thread on 
which to string scraps of history, geography, genealogy, 
archeology,—and what not! 

The conditions attendant upon all study in the 
schools of this country, it should be borne in mind, are 
distinctly different from those that exist in Germany 
and England. Study, like almost every thing else, 
must be done at high-pressure ; and no time is to be 
lost, since many things are to be learned. It is doubt- 
less to be regretted that we do not proceed with 
greater deliberation, and give more time to the dif- 
ferent branches of knowledge which we undertake, — 
and that we do not undertake less; but the conditions 
being what they are, there is the greater need of 
improved methods. We are bound, certainly, to be 
practical ; and in this regard the methods are better 
than they used to be. Certainly the Boston Latin 
School does not do now what it did thirty years ago, — 
teach boys for a whole year the forms, rules, and excep 
tions of Latin grammar without even a single sentence 
for illustration. But the methods are still not what 
they should be, and lack practicalness most in this 
very matter of grammar. This is taught as if it were 
worthy to be studied on its own account, and not as the 
means to anend. Prof. Francis Bowen has effectively 
arraigned this undue tendency to the study of formal 
grammar, and says, in the appendix to his pamphlet en- 
titled Classical Studies ; “Formerly we studied gram- 
mar in order to read the classics; now-a-days the clas- 
sics seem to be studied as a means of learning gram- 
mar.” The result of this formal study is, that the boy 
in the schools will often give fluently a rule of syntax 
which he is not able to apply. Collegians, even, 
often insist on squaring the author whom they are read- 
ing to their grammar; and are not a little surprised 
and perplexed when a full consciousness dawns upon 
them of the significance of the fact that Xenophon, 
Herodotus, and Plato did not have the great advantage 
of having at their elbow Mr. Hadley’s Grammar, or Mr. 
Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses, when they wrote the 
works that are to-day among our best possessions. 


— “Good striving 
Brings thriving ; 
Better a dog who works, 
Than a lion who shirks.” 


— Distilled waters burn deep.—[ Lowell Courier. 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCE—(L) 


BY A. P. STONE, 
Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


When the late Horace Mann entered upon his du- 
ties as the first secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, and began his vigorous crusade against 
the apathy and indifference of the people in regard to 
their schools, he emphasized two important needs of 
the schools : more and better supervision, and teachers 
of higher qualifications. More supervision was de- 
manded, because the fact was undeniable that the 
schools did not recejve that care and oversight which 
their importance demanded ; better supervision, for the 
reason that it often fell into the hands of those whose 
knowledge and experience were unequal to the task; 
teachers of better qualifications, because in almost every 
community many of those in charge of the schools 
were confessedly unfit for the real teaching and 
training of children and youth. 

The lapse of forty years has not fully met these 
needs; for to-day we find the earnest friends of educa- 
tion everywhere giving much thought to these same 
topics, and lamenting that the schools are, to some ex- 
tent, still impeded by the same hindrances. 

It is with the former of these topics that this article 
will deal, and I do not deem it necessary to discuss 
here the importance of school-supervision in its more 
general sense, for the necessity of supervision in some 
form, is universally conceded by all whose opinions en- 
title them to be competent judges in the matter. ‘hat 
form of supervision, therefore, generally exercised by a 
single person, under the name of superintendent, or su- 
pervisor, shall be considered. 

The first school-superintendent, properly so called, in 
New England, was, I suppose, Nathan Bishop, who be- 
came superintendent of the schools in Providence, 
R. L, in 1839. Boston has been quoted as next in 
order, though some years later; but my impression is 
that that city must yield the palm to Springfield, on 
the Connecticut river, where the office was established 
in April, 1840, when the nucleus of the present city 
was a town of only 10,000 inhabitants. Mr. 8. 8. 
Greene, author of Greene’s English Grammar, and now 
professor in Brown University, was appointed to the 
position, and served two years, when the office was sus- 
pended for the want of an appropriation for its sup- 
port. Mr. Greene’s two reports are now before me, and 
are good specimens of educational documents, tréating 
of the schools as to their work in detail, and discussing, 
in a very sensible way, some live educational topics. 


The reasons which have led, in many of our commu- 
nities, to the appointment of a special superintendent 
of schools, who shall give all his time to their super- 
vision, are too obvious to require any very particular 
explanation. A few, however, may be very briefly men- 
tioned. 

It is difficult to find, among professional and business 
men, those competent for the work who can give the 
requisite time for the efficient supervision of the num- 
ber of schools usually found in any city or town of con- 
siderable size. Those whose education, knowledge of 
schools, and general fitness qualify them for the task, 
are the very men most likely to be so engaged in the 
urgent duties of some active occupation that the nec- 
essary leisure for the care and frequent visiting of 
schools is not at their command. 

Unity of system and plan, in the work of the schools, 
can be secured with a superintendent better than where 
the supervision is conducted by a committee of several 
persons, working, as is usually the case, on different 
plans, and without conferences sufficiently frequent to 
make their labors tend toward the accomplishment of 
similar results. The same principle is recognized in 
corporations, and other instances of united effort. The 
success of all large business interests, where the num- 
ber of persons employed is considerable, and the work 


to be accomplished extensive and various, depends upon 


wise supervision by one who directs all operations with 
reference to the accomplishment of a definite work. 
That one person may have assistants or deputies, where 
the operations are large, but the plan is a unit. 

To conduct the schools on the most improved plan of 
discipline, instruction, and general management, re- 
quires not only an intimate acquaintance with the schools 
in all their details, — such an acquaintance as can 
be secured only by frequent visits and inspection,—but, 
also, the observation of school work in other commu- 
nities, and much study and reading upon the subject of 
education. This can be successfully done only when a 
person gives his entire time and thought to the work, 
without distraction by other cares and occupations. 


The selection of teachers; their assignment to their 
proper fields of labor; and their subsequent continuance 
in, or removal from, those fields, — three of the most 
important duties of school management, — can not be 
judicionsly and safely done, unless the supervisory 
power is intimately acquainted with the characteristics 
of the different schools, and with the qualifications and 
peculiar fitness of the teachers. Such a knowledge is 
readily acquired by a superintendent who is in daily 
contact with the schools, but not so easily by all the 
members of a large committee. Obtaining this infor- 
mation, however, from the superintendent, their per- 
formance of the above-named duties can be guided by a 
knowledge of all the facts in the case. Indeed, a sim- 
ilar advantage is derived by school committees, or school 
managers generally,—by whatever name they are called, 
in all their deliberations concerning the schools. They 
are the legislators, and to them the superintendent is 
constantly furnishing information and suggestions for 
their guidance; and in no other way can they obtain so 
complete and so reliable a view of the wants of the 
schools entrusted to their charge, and of the best meth- 
ods of supplying those wants. 

Very few objections have ever been brought against 
the office, and those few have absolutely no weight in 
the light of reason and fact. The avaricious and the 
sordid object to it, on the score of expense. Now, in 
reality, such persons ought to be its open advocates; 
for an efficient superintendent saves more than his office 
costs. It is admitted by all good educators, and busi- 
ness men of sound judgment, that under a wise and close 
supervision, schools can be carried on from ten to twenty 
per cent. cheaper than where they are left to run with- 
out such care. 

Those who object to a superintendency as being a 
kind of one-man power, advertise their own ignorance 
of such a charge; for a superintendent has no power 
except what he derives from the committee or boards of 
education in charge of the schools. This power is given 
him by the rules and regulations of his employers, or 
by their special votes and instructions. The committee 
possesses all the power; the superintendent is their 
working agent, acting under their directions, and wholly 
responsible to them. 

That well qualified and independent teachers,—teach- 
ers who are anxious for improvement,—are generally in 
favor of thorough and efficient supervision, it is safe to 
assert. Those fear it who are unwilling to submit their 
work to a fair test ; who are conscious of their own un- 
fitness; and who are afraid to get up out of the ruts, 
and to try a new and better path. From Maine to Cal- 
ifornia, no class of person has been more anxious for a 
thorough and judicious supervision of schools, than the 
live, progressive teachers who command the confidence 
of their employers and patrons, 

That the superintendents’ field of labor is a wide one 
will be evident to even the casual observer; while to 
those who are familiar with school work in its great 
variety of detail, it will present itself also, as one of 
great responsibility and never-ending duty. It pertains 
to the teachers and their work, and the relation to the 
parents of their pupils, and to the community; to the 
pupils and their work and progress; to the patrons of 


schools and the public; to the care and condition of 
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school buildings and all school property; to school 
methods, text-books, and other appliances for school 
work ; indeed, to everything necessary for the best con- 
duct of the schools, and the greatest improvement of 
which they are capable. 

‘To meet the highest requirements of his office, the 
school superintendent must be loyal to his employers, a 
friend to the teachers and the pupils, an impartial me- 
diator between the school and parents when occasion 
demands, and a watchful steward of school property. 

Loyalty to employers and supervisors is one of the 
first elements of fitness in any department of labor ; 
and in school work, neither superintendents nor teach- 
ers have a right to continue in the positions to which 
they are assigned, unless they can faithfully carry out 
the instructions and wishes of those under whom they 
labor. If they think they have a better way of their 
own, than the one marked out for them, it is their duty 
to convince their employers of that fact, and to secure 
their endorsement or permission to give it a trial, before 
departing from instructions. This remark does not, of 
course, apply to that portion of their work which is 
left to their own direction,—often quite a large and im- 
portant part of their duties, and one in which they have 
ample opportunity to show their power and inde- 
pendence. 

As the superintendents’ most important field of labor 
is in the schools and with the teachers, a good under- 
standing and an amicable relation should exist between 
them, that they may supplement each others’ efforts, 
and secure on the part of each the heartiest codperation 
in all that pertains to the welfare and progress of the 
schools. For a like reason, similar relations should ex- 
ist between the superintendent, parents, pupils, and 
the public. Such a state of feeling enables all parties 
to utilize, to their fullest extent, all good agencies for 
the success of the schools. 


Some of the more particular duties of the superin- 
tendent in immediate connection with the schools, and 
the best method of discharging those duties, and, per- 
haps, other kindred topics, will form the subject of a 
future article. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE NEW METHOD Or 
SPELLING. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


If the phonetic alphabet were adopted, five years 
could be saved, and could be devoted to useful science. 
There would also -result a uniformity of pronunciation, 
because all people would write just as correctly as they 
speak, and we should have the pronunciation of the best 
authors daguerreotyped for us. Another very weighty 
consideration is this: the child who is just commencing 
his education should have something consistent and 
logical, methodical and philosophical, to employ his 
mind upon, rather than something without either anal- 
ogy or system; for these first impressions have some- 
times the power to change and fix the whole bent of the 
mind, 

It has been demonstrated by actual experiment, that 
children will learn to spell the English language far 
more correctly, and in one-half the time, by first learn- 
ing to read in the phonetic way, which can be done in 
afew days. Dr. Stone, of Boston, proved this several 
times, 

The phonetic printing can be read by any person who 
can read ordinary reading, almost as readily at first 
sight as the other. Hence there need be none of the 
books now in print thrown aside by reason of difficult 
orthography. 
th this matter, we of St. Louis can speak with pos- 
itive experience. In the fall of 1866, the phonetic 
modification of the alphabet, as invented by Dr. Edwin 
Leigh, was tried in one of our public schools as an ex- 
periment, and the following year it was adopted through- 
out the public schools of this city, where it has ever 


since retained its place. By this system the child has’ 
a perfectly phonetic alphabet in so far as “one sound 
for each character” is concerned, although it violates 
the third law of Latham in having more than one char- 
acter for the same sound. Yet, even with this, we find 
the following advantages in the system, which is still 
in use with us after ten years: 

1. Gain in time, — a saving of one year out of the 
three years usually occupied in learning to call off easy 
words at sight. 

2. Distinct articulation, the removal of foreign ac- 
cent, and of local and peculiar intonations. , 

3. The development of logical power of mind in the 
pupil. He can safely be taught to analyze a word into 
its sounds, and to find the letters representing them ; 
whereas, with the ordinary orthography, it is an insult 
to his reason to assure him that a sound is represented 
by any particular letter. Hence, analytical power is 
trained instead of mere memory, from the day of his 
entrance into school, — and analytic power is the basis 
of all thinking activity. 


A SYSTEM OF COMPOSITION. 


BY MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 


IIl.—GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

The paper used by the pupils must be uniform, and 
whatever size the teacher selects, she should avoid legal 
cap or any paper similarly ruled, in order to train the 
pupil’s eye in keepinga straight margin. In the center 
of the unruled blank space, at the top of the title-page, 
let the title be inserted, and not, as is often the case, 
with only the interval represented by one blank line be- 
tween it and the subject matter. Let the right-hand 
margin be an inch and a half in width, and the left- 
hand margin filled to the extreme edge of the paper. 
The pupil will doubtless, for a time, cramp the last 
words of each line; but, with a little practice in spread- 
ing letters or words farther apart, this deficiency will 
soon be remedied. Before receiving any directions for 
writing, let each pupil place squarely before her a sheet 
of the required paper; then, without changing its posi- 
tion, let her fold the top edges over to the bottom edges, 
thus doubling it,—afterwards the bottom edges, as they 
then all become, over to meet the top edges. Without 
changing the position of the folded sheet, let her write 
her name on the left-hand end, and under it, the date, 


thus: 
Juuia M. Knox, 
Nov. 27, 1877, 


carefully discarding all flourishes. On no account 
let a pupil be allowed to rule her margins, or change 
the manner of folding. 

The compositions, carefully folded, named, and dated 
can then be neatly filed by the teacher who should 
keep them all in her possession till the end of the 
year, when both the corrected and the uncorrected 
copy should be returned to the pupil’s parents, together 
with excuses, — which should always be written, — sent 
in by parents to relieve children of their weekly compo- 
sition. The return of excuses instead of compositions, 
tells in silent but conclusive language why a pupil fails 
of promotion. 

In the first lesson, the pupil should be plainly given 
to understand that she is to do the correcting, based 
upon a system of signs which will be presented later. 
These signs are to be read aloud to the pupil at the first 
lesson, and each one must copy them; and in the second 
lesson, recite their meaning verbatim. Both the first 
and second copy of every composition should be written 
in ink, and the whole sheet retained, whether written 
on or not. These two points aid greatly in securing 
neatness and uniformity. No pupil should be allowed 
to omit any subject in the course, or to begin with any 
other than the first, as they are carefully graded, and 
the work thus rendered easy instead of difficult. 

Pupils should meet semi-weekly in classes of not more 


than eight, and at the first lesson of the week, present 


their compositions. These should all be read aloud by 
the teacher, and then ten to fifteen minutes occupied 
with general comments on their merits. Pupils soon 
acquire considerable skill in correct criticism. The 
essay which best illustrates the subject given should 
then be criticised in detail by teachers and pupils, the 
teacher retufing all the others the morning after they 
are handed in. Promptness on the part of both teacher 
and taught is the first great requisite of success. At 
the second lesson, both the original composition and the 
corrected copy should be brought in by each pupil, and 
the whole period employed in comparison of the two, 
and explanations which it may be found necessary to 
insert. The scholar should, however, be obliged always 
to do as much of the work herself as she can. The 
teacher is to be the guide. 


C = wrong capital, or capital omitted. 

S = spelling wrong. 

O = something omitted. 

A = insert something. 

P = Punctuation. 

{| = paragraph to be begun. 

Con. = connection in thought faulty. 

S = between two paragraphs, implies that they are to 
form one. 

—— = under a word or several words, with “ transpose” 
written in the margin, indicates transposition. 

V = mistake of some kind: (it may include one or 
several of the preceding rules, in its meaning.) 


VARIETIES. 


— A Harvard student was called to account for having 
publicly styled the professor of Hebrew “a first-class 
mule.” He admitted having made the remark, but said 
he intended it as a compliment. “Explain yourself,” 
said the professor. “ Why, a first-class mule is neces- 
sarily a good ‘ He-bray-ist.’ ” 

— “Illustrated with cuts!” said a mischievous urchin 
as he drew his knife across the leaves of his grammar. 
“Tllustrated with cuts!” repeated the teacher as he 
laid his cane across the back of the mischievous urchin. 

— “Squire Hobson,” said a teacher, “Why are you 
going to take your son from school?” “TI don’t like 
the way he is taught.” “ Whatis the matter?” “Oh, 
they said he must spell ’taters with a ‘p.’ ” 

— A visitor at an art gallery being asked whether he 
preferred pictures to statuary, said he preferred the 
latter, as “ you kin go all round the statoos, but you 
can’t see only one side of the picters.” 

— “I am at your service,” said a young clerk, the 
other evening, to a handsome young lady, in answer to 
her inquiry for a bow. “Iam,” replied she, “much 
obliged to you, but I want a buff and not a green one.” 
He sank into his shoes, and she went out.—Rochester 
Democrat. 

— “Did I not give you a flogging, the other day ?” 
asked a schoolmaster of a trembling boy, “ Yes, sir,” 
answered the boy. “ Well, what do the Scriptures say 
upon the subject?” “I don’t know, sir,” said the boy, 
“except it is in that passage which says, “It’s more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

— Certain pupils in a district school at Port Jervis, 
N. J., were detected at various times throwing a base- 
ball from one to the other. The teacher, therefore, an- 
nounced that he would confiscate all balls he found in 
the possession of pupils thereafter. In afew days he 
saw a boy of ten years with one, took it from him, and 
threw it into the stove. The day following the boy had 
another, which the teacher took and was about to throw 
into the stove, when the manner of the other boys about. 
him struck him as peculiar, and he laid the ball in his 
desk, He subsequently took it apart, and was startled 
to find that the ball cover contained a small tin box 
filled with powder sufficient to demolish the school-house. 
— A teacher in a neighboring school was delighted 
to see every child’s hand go up in answer te the ques- 


tion of how many had ever heard of Mr. Emerson; but 
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her soul sunk within her when she discovered it was 
Billy Emerson, the minstrel, whose show-bills had pla- 
carded the walls of the town for several days. 

— Query: What part of speech is write, at the end 
of the second line in the verse below, and how would 
you parse it ? 

“Write, we know, is written right 
When we see it written write ; 

But when we see it written rite. 

We know it is not written right ; 

For write, to have it written right, 
Must not be written right nor wright, 
Nor yet should it be written right, 
But write, for so ’tis written right.” 

—A preacher in Louisiana said, “Brethren, stop 
that crevasse in the Sabbath, or your plantations will be 
inundated with immorality.” 

— Actions are immortal; and deeds now, and their 
deservings hereafter, must be the twin companions that 
shall walk eternally hand in hand. 


— At a recent spelling-reform conference in London, 
Professor Gladstone stated that it was found on com- 
paring the progress made in education by English chil- 
dren with the progress made by children in some con- 
tinental countries, where spelling was more simple, that 
the foreign children learnt to read and spell with strik- 
ing rapidity. If, for instance, the English language 
had a spelling as simple as the Italian, there would be 
a saving in the school-life of every English child of 
one thousand hours. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuIMBy, 


PROBLEMS. 


Prositem 9.—In throwing a cent into the air 3 
times, it comes down in some order of heads and tails : 
what is the probability of its coming in the same order 
the next 6 throws, or of its coming the 36th like the 
35th, 100th like the 99th, or any number like the one 
preceding ; 6 throws being one series ? 

L. E. 

Prosiem 10. — Find the value of 

B+H+5—7} 
THos. WILsOon. 


Prosiem 11.— 

r (cos 6 -+- cos pm) + sin? + Qar sin 0 — a? 
sin? 9+ 2arsin a? — V (e+ 
=9. Solve for a. 


C, A. Smiru. 
Prostem 12.— What plane triangle is that, the 
natural tangents of whose angles are whole numbers to 
radius unity ? Wm. Hoover. 


Prosiem 13.—Find length of a tight band passing 
around two wheels, 10 and 5 feet respectively in diam- 
eter, revolving in the same direction, on parallel axes 
E. W. W. 


40 feet apart. 


— In Fig. L., ED, DH, CA, FG, are each 3 inches 


_ AE, BF are each 5 inches, and each side of the square’ 


is 8 inches, and the area is 64 square inches. - Cut out 
the two triangles and two trapezoids indicated, and 
arrange them in the form of Fig. II. The sides 1-2 
and 3-4 are each 5 inches, and the sides 1-4 and 2-3 
arc each 13 inches; therefore the area is 65 square 
inches. Required the explanation. MacisTER.” 


SOLUTIONS. 

—In Tue Jovurnat of Dee. 6, “ A. A. M.” wishes 
the fallacy in the following process to be shown : 

=9; 0=12. 

The fallacy consists in the assumption that all the 
cube roots of —8 are equal to each other. The cube 
roots of —8 are —2, 1+ 7—3, and 1— W—3; and it 
is absurdly fallacious to assume that these quantities are 
equal. JuLiaAn A, PoLLARD. 

[ Answers also from J. Spare and 8. H. Parsons. } 


— Permit me to give the following answer to E. M. 
B.’s query, on page 149, JournAL, Oct. 4, 1877: 

Divide 2V3—V—70 by —V—2. 

Since “§ may be either 2/7 or —24/2, the divi- 
dend may be written +402 — V— jo. 

Let V—j =a; then a? = —1, 3 => —V at=1; 
and the dividend may be written +4a*V3 + a3“ 10, 
and the divisor, a3/2. The quotient is therefore evi- 
dently + 4a+V5 = +4V—i14+ V5. 

Asner B. Evans. 

[We do not agree to the above. It is true that V§ 
may be either + or —, but if we wish to write only the 
+8, may we not do so; and may we not ask for the 
quotient of +24/§ divided by —V—9, without at the 
same time asking for something else? We think so, 
and should therefore object to introducing the double 
sign.—Ep. ] 


PROBLEM 1.—In the circumference of a circle, and in oppo- 
site extremities of a diameter 90 feet in length, stand, perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, two poles, 60 and 75 feet in height: 
find a point in the circumference which is equally distant 
from the tops of the poles. WILLIAM HooveER. 


Let a=line from top of poles to point in cireumfer- 
ence; x= distance of required point from foot of taller 
pole; and y= distance from foot of shorter. Then 

x? + y? = 2a? — 75? — 607 = 907; a? = 8662.5. 

x? = 8662.5 — «= 55.11 + feet. 

y? = 8662.5 — 607; y= 71.15 + feet. 


— Solution of the question, “ At what distance above 
the earth’s surface would a person have to be to see one- 
fourth of its surface ?” 

Since the zone which is seen is ¢ the surface of the 
earth, its altitude must be + the diameter, or 4 the 
radius. Let circumference ¢ represent a section of the 
earth. Draw ed to represent the base of the zone; draw a 
line from ¢ perpendicular to ed, and a line from d tangent 
to the surface at d. Then will the point of the observer 
be where they intersect, or at a. Draw also the radius 
ed. The triangles bed and acd are similar, consequently 
be : ed=ced : ac. But the ratio of be to ed equals 4; 
therefore cd is 4 of ac. Hence, a person, to see one- 
fourth of the earth’s surface, must be above the earth a 
distance equal to $ its diameter. C. A. A. 


[Solved also by Jas. Waters, J. H. Stickney, and E.] 


EpvucaTIonat Statistics.—From the abstract of the 
returns of the several cities and towns of the State made 
to the State Board of Education, it appears that the 
amount of money appropriated by Suffolk County for 
\the education of children between five and fifteen years 
lof age is $23.38 for each child, while Berkshire gives 
only $7.91; Hampden appropriates $12.79; Hamp- 
shire, $9.70; Franklin, $9.50, and Worcester, $10.67. 
Suffolk heads the list of amounts raised by taxes for the 
support of schools with $1,438,205, while Dukes con- 
tents itself with $6125; Hampden county raises $211,- 
688 ; Worcester, $408,000; Hampshire, $79,961 ; 
Franklin, $55,255, and Berkshire, $108,349. Suffolk 
county has 62,236 children of legal school age; Hamp- 
den, 16,787; Worcester, 38,813; Hampshire, 8,485 ; 
Franklin, 5,992, and Berkshire, 13,913. Hampden 


county contributed $341 for board and fuel; Hamp- 
shire, $1,646; Franklin, $1,240, and Berkshire, $1,141. 


— Head and heart constitute together the being of 
man, and he who is sound in ono only is a cripple.—Stoy. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


ROMAN PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I have been particularly interested in the discussion as to 
the pronunciation of Latin, but I have wished that you (or 
some one) would present distinctly some of the arguments 
upon which the Roman pronunciation is based. In my opin- 
ion there has been too much irrelevant talk. The inconvenience 
of a change, the number of schools or colleges making the 
change, — such points have nothing to do with the question, 
‘*‘ What was the Roman pronunciation ?”’ Yet they have been 
confounded with it. 

In THE JouRNAL, May 17, 1877, “A. P.’’ suggested the 
probability that the greater ‘‘ number of the teachers who have 
adopted the Roman method are merely following the example 
of others, with little other reason for the change.”’ I have 
found that 90 per cent. of the teachers questioned, have no other 
reason. It seems to me that it would be a benefit to present 
some of the arguments; they may have been given in some 
number of THE JouRNAL that I unfortunately failed to see. 
If not, will you give a place in your columns to the follow- 
ing? Of course, they are only a repetition of what Pro- 
fessor Roby has so clearly stated in his grammar. I take 
v and c, since they furnish the most striking change: 

In the case of v the following facts should be considered: 
the frequency with which it changes places with u ; as, relic- 
uum, ‘reliqvum’; genua, ‘genva’; solutus and volutus 
from ‘solvo’ and ‘ yolvo,’ as acutus from ‘acuo’; the 
falling away of v between two vowels; as, amaram, audieram, 
cavitum, ‘cautum,’ juvenior, ‘junior,’ providens, ‘ prudens’ ; 
‘The ordinary and regular way of expressing the Latin v in 
Greek is 0V; on the other hand; the Latin v is never used in 
the transcription of a Greek word except as a vowel, usually for 
0 or ov ; as Venusia, Ovevovoia ; Volsci, Ovddoxot ; Varus, 
Ovapos ; Qvintilius, Kuwtiluos. 

With regard to c before @, e, i, ete., Virgil wrote ‘replictus’ 
for the usual ‘ replicitus’; would he haye endured the harsh 
change from s (or sh or ch) tok? Again, could the omission 
of a final e have hardened the sound ? Yet we have ‘ dic,’ 
‘due,’ for ‘ dice,’ ‘duce.’ And could ‘decem’ have had the 
8 (or sh or ch) sound while ‘decumus’ had the k sound? So 
‘capio recipio’; ‘lacubus’ and ‘lacibus.’ 

In Greek c is invariably represented by k, be the vowel that 
follows what it may; and k is invariably represented by the 
Latin c. 

Such are some of the arguments for the change of sound in 
the case of v and c, Taken with other proofs they seem to me 
conclusive. I know several readers of THE JOURNAL who 
would be strengthened by seeing them thus presented. 

Taunton, Feb. 1, 1878. C. S. Moore. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS AND THE SUPERVISORS. 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

Your ever excellent paper never has been read with greater 
pleasure by the teachers of Boston and vicinity, than during 
the last three weeks, for the opinions which you have so boldly 
and strongly expressed in reference to the board of supervisors, 
and the matter of examinations and cramming, are the exact 
sentiments of a majority of the teachers, judging from the nu- 
merous remarks of hearty approval which the writer has heard 
from the very best teachers in the city. 

In connection with this, it should be thoroughly understood : 
1. That the Boston teachers have no personal dislike to any 
one of the six supervisors. They universally declare that the 
supervisors have endeavored to treat them, the teachers, as 
they themselves have been treated by the teachers, in a cordial, 
fair, and gentlemanly manner. 

2. The Boston teachers have no strong and decided objec- 
tion to supervision in theory. 

3. They have not, as has been alleged in some of the papers, 
endeavored to embarrass and hinder the work of the super- 
visors. 

4. They judge of the work solely by its results, and they feel 
that the results are not such as to warrant further expenditure 
of the city’s money under the present arrangement. 

5. This failure in supervision, the teachers attribute mainly 
to the choice made by the school committee when the super- 
visors were elected two years ago. ‘“‘If all the supervisors,” 
the teachers often say, ‘‘ were like Mr. M——, how much good 
they would do, and how much they would encourage and help 


us.”’ A TEACHER. 
Boston, Feb. 9, 1878. 


ONE DAILY SESSION OF SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

The question of one session, or two, of school has been so 
thoroughly discussed and tested that I would not presume to 
offer a word. But my attention has been so called to the sub- 
ject during the past year or two, that I wish to consult with 
those who may have had similiar experiences. During the 
time mentioned several of my young ladies, in the senior and 
junior classes, have become broken-down in health from school 
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work and other causes. I am not willing to take upon myself | 
the fault of over-tasking them, — their own testimony will re- 
deem me from that. Some will say that outside dissipation 
has produced the evil. That may be; but it seems to me there 
jg another cause. 

These scholars have had a long distance to walk, to and from 
school, —too far to go home at noons, but for the sake of a 
warm dinner they have done so. They have walked this dis- 
tance four times a day, term in and term out; during all kinds 
of weather. Now, I think this is too much for girls in our 
senior and junior classes. They are just entering upon that 
age when extra care should be given to their health. At this 
time the schoolroom with all its exactions, as regards position 
ond deportment, is the worst place in the world for them, and 
on account of long dresses, which they are just assuming, they 
are better off at home during a great deal of wet weather of 
fall, and snow-storms of winter. 

What I am endeavoring to reach is this: why not have stud- 
ies so arranged that the girls, in the last two years of our high 
schools, need be present at the school-building but one session 
daily ? Is there any high school where this is the practice, 
and how does it work ? A. Z. 


GOV. ROBINSON ON HIGH SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

The usual criticigms on Gov. Robinson’s attack on higher 
public education in New York, omit merited praise, on the 
one hand, and a notice of his fatal fallacy on the other. His mer- 
itorious and yet ‘‘ fatal’? words are, ‘‘ When the State has given 
to all children a good common-school education, it should then 
leave them to their own resourees.”’ ‘‘ To go beyond this is to 
injure rather than benefit them.”’ 

Candor itself can not be more frank. The average assailant 
of high schools and State universities quibbles and prevari- 
cates, and professes to speak for others, puts history to the rack 
and tortures language into‘tonveying a false impression with- 
out telling a technical untruth. Gov. Robinson boldly faces 
his ugly thought, and then boldly utters it! All honor for 
that. The ugly thought itself is, a little alphabet may “ ben- 
efit’? every body, but a little algebra will surely ‘‘ injure”’ 
those whose ‘‘ own resources’ can not carry them through it. 
Now that thought has the smack of the Old World’s aristoc- 
racy; yet, even there, democratic ideas are crowding that blun- 
der out and education in. It is an echo, too, from the old 
southern plantation; but even there, as in Georgia especially, 
the emancipated master is providing a higher education for his 
emancipated slave. Higher public schools means higher safety 
for property and higher hope for poverty. L. F. PARKER. 


A LIST OF THE POETS-LAUREATE OF ENGLAND. 


In answer to your correspondent of several weeks ago, we 
have given what we consider a correct list of the poets-laure- 
ate of England: 

1, Edmund Spenser, 1591—1599. The famous author of the 
Faery Queene. 

2. Samuel Daniel, 1599—1619. Author of the History of 
the Civil Wars, and many minor poems. His style is marked 
by good sense, dignity, and a flow of pure and harmonious 
verse. 

3. Ben Jonson, 1619—1637. The great poet and drama- 
tist, whose name is familiar to every student of literature. 

(Interregnum. ) 

4. Sir William Davenant, 1660—1668. A prolific dramatic 
writer, author of many fierce partisan pamphlets, and con- 
nected with the revival of the theater after the eclipse it had 
suffered under the severe Puritan rule. 

5. John Dryden, 1670—1689. Though Dryden did not re- 
ceive his letters-patent until 1670, he nevertheless was paid 
the salary for the two preceding years. 

6. Thomas Shadwell, 1689-1692. Author of seventeen 
plays. His name has been perpetuated as the hero of Mac- 
Flecknee and Og of Absalom and Achitophel, satires by Dryden. 

7. Nahum Tate, 1692—1715. A name almost forgotten. 
Said Pope of Tate’s writings: ‘‘It is not poetry, but prose 
run mad,’’ 

8. Nicholas Rowe, 1715—1718. A rich and) prosperous au- 
thor, a good man, and an intimate friend of Pope and Prior. 
He wrote seven plays. The best known are Jane Shore and 
Fair Penitent. Rowe was the first to undertake an edition of 
Shakespeare upon true critical and philological principles. 

9, Lawrence Eusden, 1718—1730. A name only perpetuated 
by Pope’s Dunciad, Book I, line 63. 

10. Colley Cibber, 1730—1757. Born in 1671, died in 1757. 
He was the author of thirty plays. See Pope’s Dunciad. 

ll. William Whitehead, 1757—1785. Accepted ‘the office 
after Gray had refused it. He wrote seven dramas, long since 
forgotten. ' 

12. Thomas Warton, 1785—1790. Author of History of 
English Poetry} also of an excellent edition of Milton. He 
wrote some beautiful sonnets. 

13, Henry James Pye, 1700— 1813. ‘Better to err with 


Pope than shine with Pye,”’ says Lord Byron, in his “‘ Hints 


from Horace,.’’ And again in the “ Vision of Judgment,’’ the 
same poet represents the ghost of King George as exclaiming, 


on hearing Southey’s recitation of his “‘ Vision”’: 


** What, what! 
Pye come again ? no more,—no more of that!” 


14. Robert Southey, 1813—1843. 

15. William Wordsworth, 18483—1850. 

16. Alfred Tennyson, 1850—. 

The term “ poet-laureate’’ is said to have had its origin in 
the custom of the English universities in the Middle Ages of 
giving a laurel wreath to those graduates who would under- 
take to compose a poem of one hundred verses on some stated 
subject. They were called poetae-laureati. The origin of the 
office of poet-laureate is obscured in doubt. Selden investi- 
gated the matter, and was unable to find any authenticated 
origin. The first laureate of whom we read is Walo, called 
the *‘ Versificator,”” who wrote a panegyric on Henry I. Bale 
speaks of Robert Baston who wrote a poem on a crusade un- 
der Richard the First, as a poet-laureate. Again, we have 
record of Henry D’ Averanches, “‘ Versificator Regis,’’ who re- 
ceived a hundred shillings per annum during the reign of 
Henry III. In the reign of Edward II., we read of Peregrinus 
who wrote a poem celebrating the siege of Stirling. Chaucer 
does not seem to have been appointed to the office, but it is 
said that he assumed the title, and in 1389 received from Rich- 
ard Il. an annual allowance of wine. John Kay, who calls 
himself ‘‘hys humble poete,’’ was reported to be the poet, 
laureate under Edward IV. Andrew Bernard was called a 
poet-laureate during the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. 
John Skelton is said to have succeeded Bernard. ‘ 

In 1718, while Eusden held the office, a series of birthday 
panygyrics and New-Year’s odes was begun, and this custom 
continued for a century. During Ben Jonson’s tenure, the 
salary was 100 marks; this was increased by Charles I. to £100 
and a tierce of Canary wine from the royal cellars. This con- 
tinued until the time of Southey, when the pay was cut down 
to £27 andno wine. When Thomas Warton died, Gibbon tried 
to have the office abolished, but failed to do so, 

Some of the poets who wore the laurel found their duties 
irksome, but only Whitehead saw fit to free his mind, as he 
did in the following unique verses: 


‘* His muse obliged by sack and pension 
Without a subject or invention, 
Must certain words in order set 
—And utter neither truth nor lies.’’ 


The whole matter is in some doubt, yet the best English 
scholars generally accept the names and order as we have ar- 
ranged them above. A. F. BLAISDELL. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 5, 1878. 


TOUGH ENOUGH: UGH! 


— Hugh Gough of Boroughbridge was a rough soldier on a 
furlough, but a man of doughty deeds in war, though before 
he fought for his country he was athorough dough-face plough- 
man. His horse having been houghed in an engagement with 
the enemy, Hugh was taken prisoner, and, I ought to add, was 
kept on a short enough clough of food, and suffered from 
drought as well as from hunger. Having on his return home 
drunk too large a draught of usquebaugh, he became intoxi- 
cated, and was laughing, coughing and hiccoughing by a trough, 
against which he sought to steady himself. There he was ac- 
costed by another rough, who showed him a cough which he 
had caught on a clough near; also the slough of a snake which 
he held at the end of a tough bough of eugh-tree, and which 
his shaggy slough had found and brought to him from the en- 
trance to a sough which ran through and drained a slough 
that was close to a slough in the neighborhood. 


— 
POPULAR READING - BOOKS. 


[The following letter, received by a publishing-house adver- 
tising in our columns, will be found of general interest to 
teachers; and we hope it may call forth a comparison of modes 
of teaching from other than our usual class-books. | 


Bay Ciry, Micu., Jan. 27, 1878. 
Messrs. D, Lornrop & Co., 
82 Franklin street, Boston: 

Dear Sirs :—Noticing your very liberal offer in the JouRNAL 
oF EpvucaTion of Jan. 3, and thinking it to be an error, I 
waited for the next paper to see it corrected, but as it is the 
same I conclude that you intend teachers shall have the Wide 
Awake to use in school. I have been using a single copy in a 
class with excellent results. It came about in this way: our 
school-house burned last November, nearly all of the children 
losing their books; and to start off again in reading without 
books was thought to be a difficult undertaking. It occurred to 
me that good use could be made of my little girl’s Wide Awake, 
a copy of which was taken to school and made use of by pass- 
ing to members of the class to read; others were called upon to 
state in substance what was read. For a spelling-lesson, 
twenty-five words were put on the blackboard to be learned, 
after which they were dictated as an exercise to be written in 
blank-books for that purpose. 

We took up the article in the November number, “ The 
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Gymnast of the Sea.”” After spending a half-hour each day 
for four days, in reading, spelling, and defining the most diffi- 
cult words, the members of the class were requested to write 
what they knew about this animal, and by what names it was 
known, ete. Victor Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea was sought at 
the library and the question was, ‘‘ What can I get to know 


more about this wonderful animal ?’’ A boy gave an account 
of the one taken on the coast of New Foundland last year. 
The article in the New York Independent of the 17th inst., 
giving an account of an Indian woman, who was seized, while 
bathing in the Pacific, on the coast of Oregon, and pulled be- 
neath the surface, etc., was seen and brought up. It appears 
that all of the class have been on the lookout for information 
on this subject, and will profit by the stimulus. We also took 
up the article in the December number, “ Making a Fire’’; 
quite an interest was awakened, and experiments are to be 
tried. The boys are to see if they can do as well as the Indi- 
ans. You will understand that no time has been taken for 
this work besides the regular time allotted to reading and 
spelling. 

I am fully convinced that schools need something more than 
the usually dry, uninteresting reading-matter that constitutes 
most of the reading-books in our schools. Now, as we can get 
the Wide Awake on so favorable terms, I don’t care to have 
any other reading in my class referred to, for the present at 
least. I enclose herewith ten dollars for subscriptions, as per 
advertisement: all to begin with the holiday number. 

L, E. Lovermper, 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


— In the sentence, ‘‘Flag of Freedom and Union, Wave!”’ 
in Whittier’s ‘‘ Barbara Freitchie,’’ how do you dispose of the 
word Flag’”’ ? F. E. B. 


[‘‘ Flag”’ is in the nominative case, absolute by address. | 


— Will you inform us in what form the works or life of 
Horace Mann are published, and whether ‘‘ The Higher Edu- 
cation’? at the public expense is discussed ? Also, what his 
opinion was of music’s being taught in the public schools. 
What is the best means of learning the views of both parties 
upon ‘‘ The Higher Education ’’ by the State ? BRISTOL. 


[The Life of Horace Mann, edited by his wife, Mrs. Mary 
Mann, was published by Walker, Fuller & Co., Boston, 1865, 
A volume of Lectures and Annual Reports was published by 
Lee & Shepard in 1872. Mr. Mann’s views on “‘ Higher Edu- 
cation’’ are given in several of his able reports, which may be 
found in the office of the commissioner of public schools, 
Providence, R. I. The discussion of ‘‘The Higher Educa- 
tion’’ will be found in various parts of Barnard’s Journal of 
Education, in the same office. | 


— In Tue JouRNAL of Jan. 10, inquiry was made as to the 
authorship of ‘‘Curfew must not ring to-night.’? You will 
find in the Cottage Hearth, of March, 1877, that the poem was 
written by Miss Rosa Hartwicke, who then resided at Litch- 
field, Mich., now Mrs. Thorpe, of Fremont, Ind. The poem 
appeared originally in the Detroit Commercial Advertiser. 

St. Paul, Minn., Feb., 1878. S. A. M. 


— Please correct the paragraph concerning ‘* School Visit- 
ing” in Tue JouRNAL of Jan. 31, saying that ‘ Burlington,” 
instead of Bennington, is the city whose board of education 
did the wise and generous thing there spoken of. I wish it 
might be true of Bennington and many more places, 


Burlington, Vt., Feb. 4, 1878. J. D. B. 
QUERIES. 
23. What was the origin of the Turkish symbol of the 
crescent ? 0. 


24. Why is not Prof. Moses T. Brown employed to instru 
the educators of Boston in the culture of the voice, and its 
practical uses in reading and elocution? His lectures are at- 
tracting attention among the most cultured friends of educa- 
tion in the whole country. 


INFORMATION SOUGHT. 


Will parties conversant with the facts, report from the vari- 
ous colleges of the country brief answers to the following: 

1. Are definite lecture or recitation-rooms assigned to each 
of the professors in the several departments ? 

2. And does each professor have the exclusive use of the 
room or auditorium assigned to him ? 

3. Or are the lecture-rooms the common possession of the 
corps of teachers, and are they used successively in common, 
as the exigencies of the instruction may call for ? Ss. 


OPINIONS OF “THE PRIMARY TEACHER.” 


“Tt is a jewel.”—W. Wheeler, Ottawa, Kansas. 

“ We all think it invaluable.”—F. A. Brackett, Bristol, Ct. 

am delighted with Primary TEAcHER.”’—Teacher, 
Carlisle, Penn. 

‘* Just what every primary teacher must have.””—Tilden En- 


terprise, New Hampshire. 
‘Meets the wants of teachers as no previous publication 


has.’’—Elizabeth S. Brown, Westvale, Mass. 
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BOSTON, MASS., FEBRUARY 14, 1878. 


T. W. Bicknell, Esq.,—Dear Sir : 

I desire to thank you for the beautiful and correct lith- 
ographie portrait of the late GEORGE PEanopy. As one 
of the Trustees for the administration of the munificent 


fund left by him to promote education in my native South, 


it is doubly valued. R. GayLorp, 
A Trustee of the Peabody Ed. Fund, Winchester, Va. 


Editor of National Journal of Education : 

I am indebted to you for a portrait of GrorGE PEa- 
Bovy. It is a beautiful work of art, and true to life. 
I shall value it highly. Allow me to thank you, and to 
wish for your journal the greatest prosperity. 

J WICKERSHAM, 


State Supt. Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Thos. W. Bicknell,—Dear Sir : 

Iam in receipt of a portrait of PEaBopy. 
the great philanthropist, and must pronounce it a supe- 
rior work of art, and it shall oceupy a prominent place 
in my collection. R. N. Hotirneswortn, 

State Supt. of Instruction, Austin, Texas. 


THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed at 102. 

— Pope Pius IX. died at the Vatican in Rome, aged 
86 years. 

— The Eastern question has suddenly assumed a 
phase which has thrown all European nations into a 
state of intense excitement. England is agitated al- 
most beyond precedent, and the feeling against the 
peace-party is unbounded. 

— Widin, Rustchuk, Silistria, Belgradjik, and Er- 
zeroum were evacuated by the Turks on Saturday. 

— Henry W. Hilliard has been confirmed as United 
States minister to Brazil, and General Underwood to 
be surveyor of the port of Boston. 

— The conclave for the choice of the Pope’s succes- 
sor will assemble at the Vatican in Rome, on Monday, 
Feb. 18. 

— Rev. Joseph Cook gave his 100th Monday lecture 
in Boston, on the 11th inst. 


ConTrisutors to Tue JouRNAL are invited to use 
in their manuscript any or all of the changes in spelling 
unanimously recommended by the American Philological 
and by the Spelling Reform Associations, at their meet- 
ings in Baltimore. The necessary new types are being 
made, and will be used whenever indicated in the copy. 
The July Bulletin of the Spelling Reform Association, 


containing the action of the Philological Association for 
the last four years, the alphabet finally recommended, 
with full explanations, will be sent on application to the 
secretary,—P. O. box 260, Boston. 


Tuer Massachusetts Legislature has passed a bill en- 
abling towns and cities of the Commonwealth to supply 
the pupils of the public schools with text-books at the 
public expense. This is wise legislation in the interests 
of economy and education, not of parsimonious and per- 
nicious stinting. Every town adopting this .plan will 
find, as hundreds already have, that it will save money 
to the people, and especially relieve the extra burdens 
of the honest poor in the purchase of text-books for 
large families of children. 


THE action of the school committee of Boston in re- 
fusing to reélect Messrs. Folsom and Nichols as super- 
visors, is a sufficient reply to the letter of “ A Teacher,” 


12] whose able eulogies on their ability and character will 


now be most abundantly appreciated by these gentle- 
men. “Nil de mortuis, nisi bonum.” We have only to 
add that it falls to the lot of but few ordinary men to 
read such eloquent and classic sentences, which could 
only have been uttered by one whose studies as well as 
experience had fitted him to appreciate the personal 
needs of those he so ably defends. 


Tue Advertiser makes a grave mistake when it 
charges the teachers of Boston with hostility to the 
supervisors ; and while it has abundant facilities for un- 
derstanding the mind and will of the members of that 
board, evidently does not speak for them nor for the 
Boston teachers. So far as we know, the teachers of 
Boston are in favor of intelligent supervision, and will 
welcome to their schools all who will bring them “ aid 
and comfort.” In respect to their social relations with 
the Board of Supervisors, the teachers of the city have 
found them courteous and gentlemanly, and have re- 
turned their courtesies, in kind and degree, and will 
continue so to do as loyal to their profession and their 
employers. Such loyalty, however, does not demand 
subserviency to the opinions of any body of men with 
whose views and methods they do not agree, and whose 
ability for their position they have reasons for question- 
ing. Freedom of opinion and independence in action 
are consistent with the truest regards for one’s pro- 
fession, and the teacher who is deprived of them is 
made a slave to his masters. We are quite sure that 
Boston teachers will never be frightened or cajoled into 
a silent acquiescence in good or evil measures or men 
that may be placed over them. Honest criticism is 
ten-fold more to be coveted than pent-up indignation 
and protest. The part of wisdom is to hear and heed 
the voice, rather than to attempt to silence it. 


Tue Boston school committee, at its meeting on 
Tuesday evening, elected as supervisors, Benjamin F. 
Tweed, Samuel W. Mason, Ellis Peterson, Lucretia 
Crocker, Admiral P. Stone, and John Kneeland. The 
first four are members of the present board, while Messrs. 
Stone and Kneeland take the place of Messrs. Folsom 
and Nichols, who have been dropped, While this action 
of the school committee is somewhat unexpected to us, 
it fully vindicates public opinion, and coincides with 
the views of Tux JourNAL as strongly and hon- 
estly advocated. We have claimed that while Boston 
needed supervision, it also needed the best men for su- 
pervisors. That the present Board have acted consci- 
entiously and industriously, we have never questioned. 
Our criticisms have related to their ability rightly to 
perform the work which the public expected of them. 
In our declaration of their failure to fulfill that work, 
we are not only fully sustained by public opinion, but 
also by the action of the School Board, who have been 
best acquainted with its details. It is with no personal 


feeling that we have urged that Boston schools needed 


first-class men to supervise them, and that it was a direct 
insult to the intelligence, as well as to the high morale 
of these schools, to place over them those who had had 
no experience in the peculiar and delicate functions of 
school supervision. The dignity of the office, its de- 
mand for the very highest ability, and the excellent 
salaries paid, seemed to us to point to the selection of 
the very best educators in America to fill the position. 
We were disappointed sadly in a portion of the original 
selection for the office, and in that disappointment the 
teachers of Boston and of the country shared. Our 
silence was imperative, from the fact that we wished to 
give to this body a fair opportunity to test its real 
ability: and our judgment, as well as that of the most 
intelligent portion of Boston, is sustained by the delib- 
erate action of the school committee of the city. 

The new elements added to the Board are gentlemen 
who have had large experience in school affairs. Mr. 
Stone, of Springfield, ranks among the first in his pro- 
fession; and Mr. Kneeland has rendered long, honor- 
able, and faithful services in almost every department of 
school work. Both of them, if they, accept the office, 
should receive the cordial welcome and coéperation of 
the teachers of Boston, as these courtesies have been ac- 
corded to the members of the old Board. 


A MASS MEETING was held in Cooper Union, New 
York, recently, presided over by Cyrus W. Field, to 
protest against the reduction of school-teachers’ salaries, 
owing to the small appropriation for 1878. Resolutions 
were adopted denouncing any interfering with the pay 
of teachers. Addresses were made by Joseph H. Choate, 
General Palmer, and Mr. Fuller, showing that educa- 
tional advancement was the chief basis of the country’s 
prosperity. Among other utterances on this subject 
were the following wise words of William Cullen 
Bryant: 

“T am heartily with you and other gentlemen who remon- 

strate against the proposed reduction of teachers’ salaries. 
We want the ablest and best men and women in the commu- 
nity to engage in the vocation of teachers. To reduce their 
compensation will cause many of this class to resort to other 
occupations, and will prevent many of them from devoting 
themselves to the instruction of our youth. In this way it 
will cause the degeneracy of our school system, and havea 
most injurious effect on the generation which is to take our 
place on the earth. Again, the poorer class, the class for 
which our public-school system is mainly adopted, have a deep 
interest in this matter. It is important for them that the 
teachers should be of that class who are the most skillful in 
communicating knowledge, and training their pupils to habits 
of order and diligence. This cutting down of the salaries 
will cause many of the best teachers to open private schools, 
and thus pass them over to the richer class, depriving the 
body of the people of the advantages which the law was sup- 
posed to have provided for them.”’ 
Such utterances will do good, coming as they do from 
men who know the value of the good teacher to society, 
and who believe that the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
Not only should public men join in such a protest 
against the manifest injustice of reducing small salaries 
to lower terms, but the press, secular and religious, 
should speak in behalf of teachers. Hitherto the 
teachers’ protest has been idle breath. It is to bea 
voice of power, which the public shall take note of. 


A COLD WEATHER ABUSE. 


This is the season for one of the abuses of the school- 
room, against which not education, but humanity cries 
out. The cold weather has come, and during the holi- 
day vacation, there has been no fire in the school-build- 
ing. Not only, then, is the air of the school-rooms cold, 
but the walls, floor, and furniture, are all full of deep- 
seated cold. School is to open on Monday morning. 
The thoughtless, easy, or ignorant principal does not 
trouble himself to give any special direction to the jan- 
itor, — who, plodding on in the usual track, thinks it 
enough to start fires in the furnaces the evening before. 
This gives the one night only for warming the extra- 


cold walls, floors, furniture, and air of the school-rooms, 
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_-no more than is given when they have been kept 
warm from day to day. 

What is the consequence ? School opens with a shiver. 
Work,—a fool’s imitation of work !—for no work can 
be done in such discomfort,—goes on in a general chill. 
The teacher, with lofty fidelity, keeps the half-frozen 
victims in their seats, and goes solemnly “through the 
motions.” Perhaps from his better living he is well 
enough clad, or perhaps, from being in motion, he keeps 
warm, so that he does not feel the cold. When the 
noon recess comes, and the children rush home, there is 
a huddling about the stoves, and a general outcry, “ It 
was so cold in the school-room!” In the afternoon, 
some of them do not appear in the school-room. Their 
parents, knowing their susceptibility to sickness from 
colds, and caring more than the teacher does whether 
it is the school-room or the grave-yard which is peopled, 
keep them at home, and by the fires. Night comes, 
and with some of them sore-throats set in. The next 
day a cough appears. Happy, if there be not some 
house where pneumonia and diphtheria does not com- 
plete the work. 

Now, all this,—and it is no fancy, we write with our 
eye on facts, —was for what! Because the principal 
did not give orders to have the fires started at least in 
the morning of the previous day, so as to give the build- 
ing a full day’s extra heat ; or because, when the school- 
room was found to be insufficiently warm,—not freezing 
cold; it is simple stupidity to wait for that grievous 
excess,—he (or she) had not the considerateness or cour- 
age to dismiss the school, and send the pupils home, 
where they might either have the required comfort, or 
where the responsibility for its want would rest on the 
parent. Shall we ever have teachers able and willing 
to give some attention to the health and life of the 
pupil ? 

This abuse of keeping children in the school, when 
the rooms are cold and unfit for occupancy, ought to be 
corrected. We hope this writing will do something to- 
wards it, by serving as a reminder of the evil and the 
danger, to our faithful readers. 


THE PROPOSED EDUCATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE IN ENGLAND. 


The Christian Observer of the 6th inst. has, as its 
leader, the subjoined article from Professor Richardson , 
and we deem its importance to be so great, as bearing 
upon the proposed “conference” next summer, — espe- 
cially as the Observer is a paper of such large circula- 
tion and influence in the South and West, —that we give 
it an equally prominent place in ourcolumns. Professor 
Richardson, as an able and enthusiastic latinist and 
philologer, is most anxious that the attention of the 
conference should be chiefly devoted to settling the 
question of “Latin Pronunciation,” by an agreement 
among the scholars of all nations. Dr. Humphreys, the 
originator of the proposal, and acknowledged by all the 
most competent judges to be a most thorough Greek 
and Latin scholar, wisely, as we think, considers the 
“Latin question” to be only one of several, which ought 
to engage the consideration of such a conference of 
English-speaking scholars of both hemispheres. In his 
address before the Classical and High School Masters’ 
Association, the keynote of his views was given in these 
words: “I do love and ever have loved Greek, but I 
love my native English language more!” He agrees 
with Professor Richardson in advocating one system of 
Latin among English latinists, but he more clearly 
sees the impossibility of bringing al continental schol- 
ars into harmony with Anglo-American. This, how- 
ever, would be a matter to be decided by the conference, 
which would meantime deliberate on the much more 
important points indicated in our article of Jan. 17. 

We believe that English is destined to be, and is 
rapidly becoming, the chief language of the world. 
There is no partof civilization where it is not now more 


or less familiar. The great English Bible of 1611 has 


largely and justly been the cause of this. We there- 
fore believe with Dr. Humphreys that the “Latin 
question” should be subordinate to the more important 
and far grander one of uniting in one strong brother 
hood and union, the scholars, teachers, and writers of 
America and England! We are happy to add that 
matters are progressing most favorably for the confer- 
ence, as we hope to explain in full about the end of this 
month. 
The following is Professor Richardson’s note : 


Messrs, Ediiors :—I have just read a letter from Gen. Eaton, 
the enlightened Commissioner of the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, endorsing the proposition of E. R. Humphreys, 
LL.D., for a congress of the universities of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and first-class American universities, to confirm and 
enlarge the entente cordiale between English and American 
educators, male and female. This would be another cable to 
bind together the mother-country and the daughter. Dr. 
Humphreys is a big-hearted and broad-thoughted Englishman, 
of the best possible type. When that is ail, you say all you 
can well say of anybody. This is a suggestion for which due 
credit must be given to its originator. The doctor very prop- 
erly wants it to consist of English-speaking members exclu- 
sively. Time and place may well be determined hereafter. 
My own proposition to have a convocation of the world’s Lat- 
inists in Paris during the exhibition, say Sorbonne, second 
Monday (the 12th) of August, grew out of this. I am inter- 
ested in all the objects contemplated by Dr. Humphreys, 
and he is just the man to put them through. But t want 
this verata questio of Latin pronunciation settled at once 
and forever on a sound specie basis. To give more weight 
to the conclave, I want Latinists from every Latin-reading 
covntry there. A uniform international pronunciation is at- 
tainable, and must be had. Why not say Paris, August 12, 1878 ? 


MINNESOTA. 


Educational affairs in this Northwestern State are re- 
ceiving a great deal of attention. A bill passed the 
legislature‘of last winter, under which the State made a 
contract with a certain party for all the text-books for 
her common schools. The bill was in no sense repre- 
sentative of the opinions of the educational men of the 
State. It was a piece of jobbery from the beginning, 
and was pushed through by the efforts of the fanatics 
and demagogues in the legislature. It was expected 
that a mammoth printing establishment would be set 
up at the capital, and that the profits would be large 
and certain, as the State herself would be the sole pur- 
chaser. But grave defects in the law appeared. © All 
efforts on the part of the contractor to get the ma- 
chinery in motion were futile. In the first place, it 
turned out that there was no intention on his part of 
manufacturing a book. On the contrary, he at once 
sought to enlist some established publishing-house in 
his scheme. This plan did not meet with success. 
The law itself was so loose in its phraseology, and the 
payment on the part of the State so uncertain, that 
publishers declined to have anything to do with the 
scheme. 

Finally, however, late in the fall, the contractor suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a series of books, which were pre- 
sented to the commissioners appointed under the law to 
examine the books, and were accepted by a majority of 
their number, — the State superintendent voting in the 
negative. The series is one which never met with suc- 
cess. It consists of books made to order by one of the 
machines kept by publishers for that purpose. Teach- 
ers did not want them, agents could not sell them, and 
the publishers grasped at the contractor’s scheme for 
forcing them upon the schools of the State as being an 
easy way of selling their unpopular books. But they 
are likely to fall short of their expectations. Public 
sentiment has been aroused by the imposition, and the 
legislature now sitting has been overwhelmed with 
petitions for the modification or unconditional repeal of 
the law. Superintendent Burt, in his report, sets 
forth his reasons for voting against the books, This 
drew replies from other members of the commission, 
from the author of the books, and from the contractor. 
To these Mr. Burt gave decided treatment. He sub- 
stantiated his position by direct proof, and by the con- 
firming testimony of the leading educational men of the 
State. 

Meanwhile legislators began to see that they must 


heed the strong and growing wave of public opinion 


against the measure. It is still undecided, but the 
prospects are brightening. The leading papers, which 
have been silent, or cautiously favoring the contractor, 
are beginning to see where they must plant their feet. 
It is regretted by all that so little opposition was 
offered to the project last year. In Wisconsin a simi- 
lar measure was killed by the prompt and fearless 
course of Superintendent Searing. It was the same 
story of the printers and jobbers at the capital, longing 
for the fat of a huge State establishment. Had Mr. 
Burt set his heel upon the matter in its infancy, as did 
Mr. Searing, Minnesota would not have been disgraced 
by the law and its consequences. But, considering the 
gallant fight which he is now making, the people are 
disposed to overlook the delinquencies of last year. 

The latest development is a proposition from all the 
leading publishing-houses to bond themselves to furnish 
any or all of their books to the districts of the State at 
prices as low, or lower, than those named by the con- 
tract under this law. This is a powerful argument 
against the law. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


TENNESSEE. 


The Tennessee State Teachers’ Association held its annual 
session at Jackson, on the 19th and 20th insts., the three pre- 
vious days having been devoted to the proceedings of the West 


Tennessee Teachers’ Institute. Of the latter I can only = 
— not having been in attendance, — that the, teachers who d d 
attend are hopeful of the best results therefrom. 


THE STATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
is said to have been the best ever held in the State. Certainly, 
Tennessee has reason to be proud of the broad scholarship, 
culture, and liberality of the men to whom her best interests 
are entrusted. Members of the pulpit, the bar, and the press 
gave themselves earnestly and warmly to the discussions of 
our educational systems, and how they may be improved; and 
much of the success following upon the organization of the 
meeting, is due to the fact that the interest was general, that 


the people went morning, afternoon, and night, with wide- 
open ears to hear, and having heard they went away believing 
what is true; viz., that our educational interests are our best 
interests, and that wide-spread intelligence brings every other 
good in its train. There were no chronic grumblers on hand, 
no crier-out of ‘no taxes,” or ‘‘ few taxes.’’ Instead of this, 
a generous, hearty, ** We must have the best,’”’ on all sides was 
heard; and an earnest ‘*God speed ”’ for the right. Could 
Boston do better ? 


OUR EFFICIENT AND FAITHFUL STATE SUPERINTENDENT, 
Colonel D. Trousdale, has reason to be proud of his success 
in thoroughly arousing the people of Middle and West Ter- 
nessee, in stimulating the teachers, and in advancing the cause 
of education generally throughout the State. A new impetus 
bas been given by means of a series of Institutes just closed, 
and there can be no doubt of an abundant harvest from the 
efforts of himself and his co-laborers .Among the latter, per- 
haps none is more worthy of honorable mention than W. F. 
Shropshire, superintendent of Obion county, whom Doctor 
Surratt’s drollery bids us remember as the ‘‘Mastering man 
grown lean!’ the man who would be *‘ master of the situa- 
tion,’”’ and was 

EARNEST EDUCATORS. 

I found yonr JOURNAL and its cause in worthy hands,—those 
of Mrs. McGhee, one of our best teachers. A word of her, 
just here, to show the power of an earnest woman, or an ear- 
nest man; or, what is better, an earnest man and woman, 
since I would “give honor where honor is due.” It is said, 
upon the best authority, that in the hands of Professor and 
Mrs. McGhee, the Peabody High School, — a publie district 
school, at Trenton, Tenn., —- has obtained so firm a foot-hold, 
and, what is better, a heart-hold; that the value of property in 
the town has been increased thereby ; that Trenton is consid- 
rered a desirable place to locate, on account of its excellent 
school ; that the people will not listen to retrenchment 
whereby education is endangered ; that they have voted in 
favor of the additional school-tax, and carried the measure by 
a large majority Fifteen colored schools are in successful op- 
eration in the same district. Obion aig) too, from a very 
hot-bed of opposition, has become the “‘ banner county” of 
the State, through the energy and faithful, well-direc ser- 
vice of Superintendent Shropshire, 

OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. . 

The Association elected the following officers for the 


ensuing year: 

President—R. L. Kirkpatrick, Knoxville. 

Vice-Presidents—H. Presnell, Jonesboro; H. C. Hemstead, 
Knoxville ; T. C. Karns, Cleveland; J. B. Dean, Shelbyville; 
J. A. Trousdale, Gallatin; A. Howell, Clarksville; T. F. Sevier, 
Columbia ; A. W. Jones, Jackson; W. F. Shropshire, Troy; 
Miss Clara Conway, Memphis. 

We bade adieu to Jackson and her good people, hoping that 
the next time we meet, our lines may fall in as pleasant places. 


May one of the good results of the Institute be an increased 


circulation of THE NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL, 


Memphis, Jan. 26, 1878. Ciara Conway, 
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TION. 


CLASSICAL PREPARATION FOR COLLEGES. 


A CORRECTION OR TWO. 


If Mr. Mayo will read*again my article in Tuk JoURNAL of 
Dec. 13, to which he refers, he will see that his contradiction 
respecting classical preparation for college in New England, 
should be made against another writer than myself. He says: 


*Itis not true, as Dr. Magoun asserts, that the tendency in 
New England to-day is toward special academical schools,”’ etc. 

I hope this is excusable inadvertence; but my words were 
these: 

“In the late article on schools, in Harper’s Monthly, it is 
affirmed that ‘the tendency in New England is to delegate to 
the great academies the work of preparing boys for college. 
The high schools do less and less, while they still keep up the 
name and appearance of doing the work.’ ”’ 


Mr. Mayo will find this quotation in Harper’s for Oct., 1877, 
p. 716.. He will also find the words : ‘‘ It is noticeable that 
the tendency in New England is,’’ etc.; and also, immediately 
after what I have quoted, the following sentence: 


“From this remark must be excepted such special schools 
as the Boston Latin School, the Roxbury Latin School, and 
the Cambridge High School, the second one of which is, how- 
ever, partly an endowed school; and it is a question whether a 
true economy in the State would not be for the towns to send 
to the academies such boys as wished for a college-education 
and showed a capacity for it, instead of maintaining appliances 
for educating in this way one or two boys imperfectly, and at 
the local expense.”’ 

Also in the first of the two articles (Harper’s for Sept., p. 
563), the following : 

“* The public schools of England are the great feeders of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge ; the schools we have named bear a simi- 
lar relation to Harvard and Yale, Amherst, Williams, and 
Dartmouth. It is England and New England again.’’ 


The schools named are Phillips (Andover and Exeter), 
Adams, Boston Public Latin, Williston, and St. Paul’s. These 
are ‘‘ the great academies ”’ meant. 

Notice that I assert none of these things. A Western edu- 
cator, though born and educated in New England, — as I was, 
—will be slow to affirm about New-England institutions or 
tendencies as of his own knowledge; but rather rely upon un- 
questioned documents, as I did in this case. And now is it 
not “true, as Dr. Magoun asserts,’”’ that “in the late article 
on schools in Harper’s Monthly it is affirmed,’’ as quoted 
above? Yes, or No! Notice, too, that the statements in 
Harper’s are broader than my literal quotation. 

Whether the statements are true in fact, I suppose could be 
easily decided by the statistics of the New-England colleges. 
If a larger percentage of their students now come from the 
academies, it is certainly a “ noticeable’ “‘ tendency,” and 
the writer in Harper’s is correct; if the contrary, Mr. Mayo is 
correct. But the public will take neither the assertion nor the 
individual contradiction in place of decisive statistics. The 
writer’s name is not given in Harper’s; but he evidently 
writes from full information, and I quoted him because un- 
challenged. 

I have no further special interest in Mr. Mayo’s article than 
this correction; but it mixes up assertions upon various other 
subjects, which are not just to the facts in the West as I 
know them, and I will add a correction or two more. In the 
first place there are no such signs of a “blow” “against the 
free high-school system during the coming legislative term, es- 
pecially in some of the Western States,’ within my observa- 
tion, as he asserts. My own State has 395 graded schools, by 
Superintendent Von Coelln’s report just published; the high 
schools are not singled out, but of the 395 there are 40 that 
teach Latin, 19 German, 18 Latin and German, 5 German, 
Latin, and Greek, 3 Latin and Greek, 2 Latin, German, 
Greek, and French, and 1 Latin, German, and French. 
They have greatly improved within a few years. They have 
had no opposition from the “friends of colleges, academies, 
and private schools” within my knowledge; but most gener- 
ous and hearty help,—from no class of citizens so much. The 
only noticeable opposition to high schools this side the Mis- 
sissippi has been at St. Louis, by laborers, who asserted,—what 
is uncontradicted, — that “of 300 high-school pupils in St. 
Louis, but one is the child of a laborer i. é., one-third of one 
per cent.” But these, it is understood, are communists (and 
how true their assertion I know not), a class at the farthest 
remove from the friends of the institutions assailed by Mr. 
Mayo. Eastern opposition to high schools is not to be ascribed 
to the West. At the close of this article Mr. Mayo mentions 
normal schools, as if they were one with high schools, and as if 
there were also some “crusade” against them “in some of the 
WeStern States.” We are aware of the criticisms of journals 
in New York, and of the Governor, upon the New York nor- 
mal schools, as doing too much academy and ordinary high- 
school work; but Iowa has but one State normal school, — 
though other institutions have supplied the State’s lack of ser- 
vice, — and we are not through with our “ crusade” for the 
founding of normal instruction. We all want more of it, and 
hope our legislature will be wise enough to give it. There is 
no“ blow” or “crusade” against uormal schools among the 
“fast friends of colleges,” etc., here ; if there is any, it is 
among the people. But I know of none. 

Mr. Mayo once mentions “the common school,”’ besides, as 


if that were in danger. He could not possibly be more mis- 
taken, so far as we are concerned. The editorial statements 
of the Christian Union are correct: “ The common-school sys- 
tem is not involved. Those opposed to State universities are 
not opposed to common schools. In fact, in many cases, the 
objections to the university system come from those who fear 
that the common-school system will break down altogether if 
made to carry universities. The objections do not apply to 
normal schools, or necessarily to agricultural colleges. They 
do not originate with the friends of private institutions; at 
least they are not confined to them.’”’ He will find that not 
only is there ‘no particular tempest,” in the ‘‘ quarter” he 
indicates, against high schools, but that the objections of the 
people to being taxed for State universities, — of which you 
have no experience in Massachusetts,—are in no particu- 
lar quarter at all, but among the masses. Two years ago this 
was manifest in the Iowa and other legislatures; and, so far as 
I know, the friends of academies and denominational colleges 
have not even attempted to save themselves from taxation to 
support competing State institutions. The lobbying has been 
done on the other side, and they have studiously kept aloof. 

On two points I must emphatically confirm what Mr. Mayo 
says: viz., on the over-multiplication of colleges and the waste 
resulting. But the implication that it has all been “‘ sectarian” 
is wide of the truth. Local Western speculation has often had 
more to do with it. Eastern people have aggravated the excess 
by giving to Western institutions they had reason to know 
were not wanted; and others, in sympathy with public institu- 
tions, have attempted mischief by playing off one private in- 
stitution against another. As to academies, further, there has 
been no excess hereaway. Iowa has had, for most of her his- 
tory, but one, — Denmark, — planted where there could not 
have been a high school, and is none. Moreover, as to waste, 
that is to be seen all round. Superintendent Von Coelln re- 
ports losses to our school fund for five years, $435,562,—nearly 
half a million,—though I understand discrepancies in book- 
keeping will account for some of this; and our colleges are 
always run at far less expense than State institutions. Still 
further, their friends have exerted themselves far more to pre- 
vent unnecessary institutions and waste than the promoters of 
competing public institutions. Itis said of the ‘‘ American 
College and Education Society,’’ that it has prevented more 
colleges at the West than it has aided, and that not the lesser 
part of its usefulness has been in this. Often the State has 
been the chief offender, erecting a new college where there 
were more than enough already. 

I recall the single point on which my article touched “ pub- 
lic high schools,’ — viz., their coming short of furnishing the 
requirements for entering college. Some of them, even in a 
new State like this, do excellent work in this respect. High 
schools in such cities as Davenport, Dubuque, Burlington, 
Clinton, Des Moines, etc., will compare favorably with New- 
England schools. But where they graduate those who want a 
college education a year or more below the examinations for 
freshman classes, obliging them (almost) to go to inferior in- 
stitutions, can you expect the colleges or the students to be 
satisfied ? When colleges are told that they must lower their 
requirements to the level of a State university, if they would 
have students, must not the real friends of an improved higher 
education object ? 

This is not a question for partisanship, but for candid and 
intelligent consideration,—as has been said of university taxa- 
tion,—that ‘‘ the question is not one between the friends of rival 
colleges: it is one of political principle.’”’ The educational 
interests involved extend to academies, for their standard also 
would be degraded if they should come down to the high 
school and university scheme. And I recall also my sugges- 
tion that the difficulty would be in great parf removed if the 
Western State institutions had nothing to do with the classical 
part of what has been known in New England as “ liberal’’ 
education, and the high schools also left the preparation there- 
for to academies. A good deal of the popular opposition to 
being taxed for higher education could, in this way, be easily 
obviated. There is far less objection to taxation for the ‘‘ new 
education,’’—the ‘‘ bread-and-butter sciences.’’ It is not the 
mass of the people who complain of the teaching of these. 
What they do complain of is the teaching of Greek and Latin 
to a few at the expense of all, And let me add here, that the 
founders of voluntary colleges cannot be justly blamed for 
having regarded *‘liberal’”’ learning as an interest of less than 
the whole people, before the masses did, and for having been 
generous to this, in addition to being just to the common edu- 
cation of the whole people; nor for the fact that the masses are 
now coming more to regard this as they have always done. 
They find themselves now surrounded with a great amount 
and tendency of public opinion, with the creation of which 
they have had nothing to do. ; 

I cannot suppose this change is as obvious in respect to State 
universities in New Englaud, where there are none, as at the 
West, where there are ; and I am certain that it has not yet 
taken place in any quarter here in respect to high schools, as 
multitudes of witnesses say it has eastward. I am quite con- 
fident, too, as a matter of opinion, that it might be prevented. 
There is no antagonism whatever between common or normal 


schools and our colleges, and the tendency to antagonize high 
schools with them is as useless as it is harmful. 
GEORGE F. MAGoun. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN. 


Some articles have appeared in THE JOURNAL recently, dis- 
cussing, with more or less sharpness, and something of 
warmth, the question of ‘‘State Universities and Denomina- 
tive Colleges.’ Into this controversy, if it is indeed a contro- 
versy, it is not my purpose to enter. Born and bred in New 
England, educated in a denominational preparatory school of 
one sect and in a college of another sect, I may hope to be free 
from prejudices against such institutions. A residence of 
nearly 25 years in Michigan has. given opportunity for observ- 
ing the growth and practical workings of a State university 
and other State schools, and also of observing the growth and 
character of the denominational colleges which have been 
planted and fostered by the different churches. 

My only object in this communication is to give, with as 
much accuracy as the means at my command will secure, some 
figures showing the number of students in the colleges and in the 
university, and the proportion of these in what is called the ‘‘reg- 
ular classical course.’” The figures are taken from the latest re- 
port of the superintendent. of public instruction, or from the lat- 
est published catalogues of the colleges. The number of classical 
students is taken from the catalogues, so far as these afford the 
necessary means of determining. In one or two cases it has 
been necessary to seek information from other sources, but the 
statements given are believed to be reliable. 

In the collegiate departments of the seven Michigan colleges 
there were, at the date of the latest reports, four hundred and 
two (402) students; of these one hundred and forty-four (144) 
were in the ‘‘ classical course.’’ A few more than one-third of 
the students, nearly 36 per cent., were enrolled in this course. 

In the department of Literature, Sciences, and the Arts, of 


‘the State University, there were, including the classes in the 


School of Pharmacy, four hundred and thirty-three (433) stu- 
dents; of this number one hundred and eighty-two (182) were 
in the ‘classical course.’”’ This gives a little over 42 per cent. 
of university students in this course. 

The readers of THe JouRNAL will be able to judge for 
themselves, from these statistics, whether the influence of the 
university is calculated to discourage classical education, and 
to depress 4he standard of culture, so far as that standard de- 
pends upon the study of the ancient languages. Such a charge 
is never made in Michigan, nor is there any bitterness of feel- 
ing, at present, between the friends of State and denomina- 
tional schools. Differences of opinion undoubtedly exist, and 
these differences may lead, at no very distant day, to a re- 
examination and full discussion of the policy of State control 
and support of secondary and higher education; but the dis- 
cussion, if it takes place, will be based upon principles, and not 
upon accidental circumstances. P. 

Ypsilanti, Mich., Jan,, 1878. 


EDUCATIONAL DOINGS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The State agents, Hubbard and Walton, are now employed 
in visiting towns in different parts of the State, for the pur- 
pose of meeting the teachers in the schools during the day of 
the visit, and the school committees and citizens generally 
during the evening. In some cases, the different schools of 
the town are brought together and exercised in the presence of 
one another by the teachers, and by the agents. At a meeting 
lately held at Marlboro, classes were present-from nearly all 
the schools of the town. The meeting had somewhat the char- 
acter of a teachers’ institute. Teachers from neighboring 
towns were present, witnessing the methods of teaching in the 
various branches, and taking an active part in the discussions 
that were held after the teaching wasgiven. During the even- 
ings the people came together to listen to addresses, to ask 
questions, and to become deeply interested in the success of 
their schools. 

A meeting of teachers was held at Holden last week. Three 
towns, Holden, Princeton, and Rutland, were represented by 
teachers, school committees, and parents of the school-children. 
The parents became so much interested in the discussions on 
modes of teaching, that they were in attendance upon both the 
day and evening sessions. Similar meetings are to be held the 
present week in Conway and Colerain. We may pass wise 
laws concerning the schools, read eloquent lectures, and write 
learned essays on the philosophy of education; but after all 
these things, if we would change the character of our schools, 
we must come near enough to them to learn what is true, and 
then take hold of them and show by a visible example a better 
way. 

The Board of Education propose to hold regular monthly 
meetings the present year, for the purpose of perfecting a plan 
for a general supervision of the schools; for an examination of 
the school laws of the State with reference to such changes in 
the compulsory law, and the law relating to truants, as will 
render both more effective; and for the purpose of devising 
some practical way by which the small towns may receive 
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more aid from the State in the support of their schools. A 
large number of teachers’ institutes will be held the present 
year, and in connection with them, school committees will be 
invited to organize associations of their own, to discuss ques- 
tions pertaining to a better supervision of the schools. 

An educational revival is in progress in the old Com- 
monwealth, and it must not be allowed to stop until every 
citizen is converted to the true doctrines, and is enrolled in 
the ranks of those who hold right opinions, and are ready to 
do whatever their hands find to do for the great and glorious 
cause. The time,has come when the teachers, if they would 
keep pace with the people in their ideas of methods of teach- 
ing, even, must avail themselves of all possible means of im- 
provement. Besides graduating from some professional school, 
they must make their work a constant study, attend educa- 
tional meetings, visit good schools, and by all means read the 
JouRNAL OF EpuUCATION, for those discussions, the most em- 
inent educators in the land, are conducting in its columns. 

W. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Kingston Academy is said to be progressing well under 
the charge of Mr. Campbell. 

— Thanks to Hon, J. G, Edgerly, superintendent of schools, 
for the fifth annual report of the school committee of Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

— James T. Fields, of Boston, has made another donation 
of fifty-six volumes to the High-school library of Portsmouth. 

— The spring term of New Hampton Literary Institution 
has opened with 170 students. 

— It is said that in one town The Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Language is acquiring a large membership in 
the schools. 

—N. H. Thompson, lately the teacher of music in the 
Nashua schools, has received a call to a similar position in 
Burlington, Vt. 

— Rev. 8S. L. Gerould, of Goffstown, has been selected to 
prepare for publication the history of the alumni of Kimball 
Union Academy at Meriden. Rev. Isaac Willey, of Pembroke, 
one of the oldest graduates, has furnished him with sketches 
of some of the first students at that institution. 

— Rey. Silas Ketchum, formerly{fof Bristol, is preparing a 
large volume to be entitled a A Dictionary of New Hampshire 
Biography. 

— Mrs. Mary M, Culver, of Vassar, Mich., but formerly of 
Henniker, has closed her 104th term of school. She com- 
menced teaching in 1820, 

— The students of Pembroke Academy are preparing for 
their annual exhibition, to be held at the close of the present 
term. 

— By the will of the late Rev. Mr. Austin, of Maine, Aus- 
tin Academy at Strafford becomes endowed to the amount of 
$5,000; Rev. S. C. Kimball is principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Mr. A. G. Lewis, the new principal of the Belmont Street 
School, of Worcester, is a graduate of Harvard, and has served 
as superintendent of schools in Weymouth, and alsc at South 
Adams, The retiring principal, Mr. P. D. Jones, was made 
the recipient of a substantial present at the hands of his former 
pupils and friends. There were six Worcester county gradu- 
ates at the Framingham Normal School last week. Nineteen 
out of thirty-three applicants for admission to the apprentice 
class of the Technical School at Worcester were admitted. 

— There were 53 applicants for admission to the Salem 
State Normal School on Feb. 5, and forty-two gained admission. 

— The annual report of the school board of Newton is very 
full and complete. Total appropriations, including incidentals, 
$87,254. The evening school was very flourishing. The pupils 
oe twenty-seven different trades, and seven national- 

es, 

— From the superintendent’s report, we glean that in Chelsea 
there have been 292 cases of corporal punishment during the 
year. The law of love is good, but there are more murders 
and forgeries and burglaries now than in the times of our 
fathers, and our State prisons are fuller, by far, than then. 
= Y Can this leniency and winking at faults in the present 
Ps ave anything to do with it? (Is this a firebrand ?) 

nathan Kimball, Esq., was reélected superintendent of 
Schools, 
of schildren in Waltham, between five and 
tes » 2as increased more than forty per cent. during the past 
pon? f= ee the cost of educating each child has de- 
pieaclithent expenditures have been $900 less than the ap- 
toute Wendell Holmes will read a poem at the cen- 
Pre fee versary celebration of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
adhe se class of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Woburn High eta ds phot fourth annual reunion of the 
6. uates’ Association was held on Feb. 

schools cost $28,412.53 last year. Mrs. Margaret 


Blanchard, of Harvard, Mass., has left a bequest of $80,000 for 
the founding of an academy in the town, to be called the 
Broomfield Academy. The current expenses of the public 
schools of Fitchburg have amounted to $37,507, which is $4,562 
less than in 1876. 

— The cost of the public schools at New Bedford for the 
past year was $62.500. There was an increase of 290 pupils 
over 1876. 

— Students at Boston University are enjoying high priv- 
ileges at present. Such abstruse subjects as “Parliamentary 
Law,”’ “‘ Concessions of Liberals to Orthodoxy,” ete., are being 
very ably handled. The students have recently added a grand 
piano to their chapel. 

— All subscribers to the Educational Fund can be considered 
as Original members of the New England Pedagogical Associ- 
ation, “by the payment of five dollars, and signing the Con- 
stitution.” 

— The rage for using tobacco is alarmingly on the increase 
among boys everywhere; but the best means to cure it is 
hardly to make a tea of the old pipes, and administer it as 
Moses did the golden calf! Yet we do hear of such a method 
from Hyde Park! Wouldn’t a treatise, now and then, on the 
subject of chewing and smoking by boys, be in order ? 

— Hawley stands first on the list of per cent. of valuation 
appropriated for public schools, with 7.36 mills on the $1.00; 
while Nahant comes last, with only .57 of a mill. 

— The pianos and organs used in the public schools of 
Boston, as well as those of many families, are tuned 
by blind pupils from the Perkins Institute. A fine set 
of plaster models (anatomical) has been recently im- 
ported from Germany for their use, as also a very 
nice skeleton, and a set of Ritchie’s philosophical appa- 
ratus. There is a school of high order connected with this in- 
stitute, and nothing is spared to give the unfortunates de- 
prived of sight a thorough education. Lectures, concerts, 
readings, etc., follow each other every week, and are listened 
to with devouring attention. 

— At the last meeting of the Cambridge school board the 
committee on high school report that it is inexpedient to make 
any change in the present arrangements for drawing in the 
high school. An order was adopted that the two drawing- 
schools be kept open fifty nights each, the principal to receive 
$5.00 a night and the assistants to receive $2.00 a night; also an 
order, providing that one-tenth of the annual salaries of the 
teachers be paid them at the beginning of each month, except- 
ing August and September. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence Public Library. — On the evening of Feb. 4th 
the doors of the Providence Public Library were thrown open. 
It occupies a well-lighted and well-ventilated room, with di- 
mensions of 48 x 63 feet, on the second floor of the Butler Ex- 
change. Behind a long counter, which crosses the room, are 
desks, tables, and eighteen book-cases. Each case, when filled, 
will contain 1,000 volumes. The desk and, tables are for the 
use of the librarian, Mr. W. E. Foster, and his three assistants. 
Beyond a passage in front of the counter is a reading-room, 
and a small work-room where books are covered and labeled. 
The library has opened with 10,307 volumes, Of these, 6,222 
were given by the Providence Association of Mechanics and 
Manufacturers; 3,624 were recently purchased, and 461 are 
gifts from various sources. The books of reference, num- 
bering 216 volumes, are placed outside the librarian’s counter, 
and can be consulted without asking leave and without delay. 
The library is open daily from 10a.m.to9p.m. It is de- 
signed to justify its name as a library for the public, A book 
will be loaned to any person over 14 years of age, upon the 
registry of name, residence, and place of business. The usual 
catalogues and reference books are provided, but a plan some- 
what novel and suggestive to readers has been adopted in the 
use of a bulletin board. The librarian daily posts a list of 
books in the library, relating to any event of current interest, 
as concerning War in the East, Pius LX, ete. Any person in- 
quiring for a book which the library does not contain, will be 
presented with a printed “‘ request for purchase,” contain- 
ing a blank in which the name of the desired book may be 
placed. Efforts were made years ago to secure what has but 
just been accomplished. Mr. Joseph A. Barker, in June, 
1871, initiated this particular movement, by a gift of $10,000, 
which was afterward followed by similar and smaller gifts 
from others. The corporation now consists of nine members 
beside the mayor, who is ex-officio a member. The property 
held by the corporation is estimated at about $100,000, most of 
which has been paid. 

— The public schools of Providence closed on Friday, the 
8th, and have a vacation of one week. The regular semi- 
annual promotions from the primary and intermediate schools 
were made during the last week of the term. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— The removal of the Bible from the public sehools of New 
Haven has awakened new discussion of this well-worn subject. 
It has also been taken from the schools of Naugatuck, by mu- 
tual consent. In New Haven petitions and remonstrances 


were presented to the school board, asking for a reconsidera- 
tion of its act. Two of these petitions give reasons for the 
prayer made. These are, first, that the board of education 
has not the power to stop the religious exercises; and, second, 
that if it had, the step was not advisable. The board replies, 
in substance, that there is no law limiting their powers, and 
that the schools should follow the State. As that is impartial 
in its actions on the subject of religion, so should its schools 
be; the usual statements are made as to the growth and change 
of public sentiment. In defence of its course the board cites 
the case of the Sheffield Scientific School, where “not one 
word or breath of official religious influence is uttered from 
end to end of the scholastic year.” Some may see a spice of 
grotesqueness in this illustration, The Scientific School is 
certainly a better model of intellectual than spiritual attain- 
ment; but we are free to admit that devotional exercises for 
the academic students do not seem to make a wide gulf be- 
tween the moral conditions of the two departments. Indeed, 
the argument of the board has this in its favor,—that mem- 
bers of the Scientific School are far more widely separated from 
all restraining influences of home than are the scholars to our 
public school. Weare naturally curious to know what effect this 
movement will have on New Haven’s sectarian school. We 
have been unable to ascertain the views of those teachers 
whose schools have been deprived of devotional exercises. In 
our own work we have never met any objection to the olf cus- 
tom. “We have Catholics in school, and on grounds of simple 
politeness avoid, so far as possible, whatever might offend 
them. If the subject is touched in conversation they are advised 
to stay in their own church and to followits best teachings. A 
quiet assurance that we will respect their religion and wish them 
to do likewise by us, is generally, though of course not always, 
sufficient. We learn that Father Sheffrey, a New Haven Catholic 
priest, is opposed to the removal of the Bible from the schools, 
He believes that any form of religion is better than none, and 
considers the recent action ‘a step in the direction of atheism.” 

— Trinity College has added to its apparatus a fine spectro- 
scope. The instrument is the work of Duboscq of Paris. It 
is furnished with eight prisms, so arranged that one or more 
can be used at a time, as required. The spectrum can be greatly 
elongated, so that the refraction may extend through more than 
860 degrees. It is adapted to physical and chemical, rather 
than astronomical researches. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA.—Oxford College is located at Oxford, in Calhoun 
county, on the Selma & Dalton railroad. This institution has 
completed its tenth year, and has given instruction to an aver- 


age of 150 pupils per annum, and qualified many teachers, of 
both sexes, for the schools of the State. 


CALIPoRNIA. — Hon. W. P. McDonald has been elected 
county superintendent of Los Angelos county, and has en- 
tered upon his duties with zeal. He is a live educator, and 
the work of education must surely prosper under his guidance. 

The educational situation in California is somewhat bewil- 
dering just at this time. No less than four important bills 
relating to questions of educational policy have been intro- 


duced into the legislature. The text-book question is again 
to be discussed and acted upon. Industrial education is to 
be considered. 


CoLtorapo.—The State Board of Education consists of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Secretary of State, 
and the Attorney-General, of which the Superintendent of 
Education is the president. The board is authorized to issue 
State diplomas of two grades. The first grade shall be evi- 


dence of fitness to teach in the high scheols, and the second 
grade in any of the schools of the State below the high school. 
The State superintendent is elected by the people, and holds 
oftice for the term of two years; his duties include the general 
supervision of all the county superintendents and public 
schools of the State. 


InpIANA.—The present term of the Central Normal School, 
at Ladoga, has the largest attendance of any term since its 
organization. 

Mrs. Lizzie Schurr (Marshall) is superintendent of the 
Ladoga schools. She proves to be fully equal to the position, 


and her work is highly commended. 
H. B. Jacobs, superintendent of the New Albany schools, is 
indefatigable in his work, and the schools are in an excellent 


condition. 


Inuro1s.—Prof. 8. H, White, chairman of a committee of 
the State Teachers’ Association, has made an able report on 
‘‘Competitive Examinations,’ which has recently been pub- 
lished at the request of the Association. ‘The plan of the 
committee embraced an examination of ungraded country 
schools taught by a single teacher, of the primary departments 
of graded schools, of high schools in towns of eight thousand 
inhabitants, and of other high schools. The questions for the 
examination of ungraded schools were sent to the superin- 
tendents of 17 counties in the State. Those for graded and 
high schools were sent, in whole or in part, to 4 county super- 
intendents and to 19 superintendents of city schools or princi- 
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pals of high schools. The grand total of papers received by 
the committee is 1,522, representing 26,326 examinations. 
It has been made apparent by this examination that a school- 
system, however excellent, is not self-enforcing: there must 
be some provision made for carrying it out. The examination 


has called the attention of many teachers, and others inter- 
ested in schools, to their work asit has never been done before. 
They have been asked to stop a moment and consider what 
they have done, and what left undone. It has discovered to 
many serious defects, and has set them to searching earnestly 
for the remedy.”’ 


Iowa.—C. W. Slagle, president of the State University, fur- 
nishes us with a financial report of the board of regents, and 
also an interesting history of the university, written by him- 
self. He reports the library as containing 9,379 volumes, 
carefully selected. On the subject of the coéducation of the 
sexes he says: ‘‘The experience of the institution has uni- 
formly been favorable to the coéducation of the sexes; their 
influence on each other in the acquisition of learning is most 
beneficial, as well as conducing to the orderly habits of the 
whole body of the students. It has before been well said to 
the board of regents, ‘that the presence of both sexes in the 
institution is an altogether invaluable feature of our policy in 
respect of mutual restraint from indecorum, and of mutual 
incitement to every virtue, while there has not been so much 
as arumor of the want of honorable bearing on the part of 
any young man, nor want of true self-respect on the part of 
any young woman.’ ”’ 

There is talk about abolishing the office of county 
superintendent of schools, leaving the supervision of the 
schools to the local authorities. 

The Iowa county superintendents consider the Clinton 
county triumvirate ‘‘ an useless expense ’’ to that county. 

The twentieth annual report of the board of education of 
Dubuque contains an interesting historical sketch of the 
public schools, prepared by Thomas Hardie, secretary of the 
board, which enables us to get an idea of the wonderful prog- 


ress education has made west of the Mississippi since the first 
legislature convened in Iowa, in 1838, and enacted a law for 
the foundation of schools in districts in the State. Now, Du- 
buque alone has over 9,000 children of school age, and employs 
70 teachers. 

Prof. L. F. Parker’s able paper, read before the State Teach- 
ers’ Association in 1875, in defense of ‘‘ Higher Education by 
the State,’ has been issued in pamphlet-form, and is a timely 
a to the topic now greatly agitating educational 
circles. 

In the legislature, this winter, effort will be made to secure 
a law establishing a uniform course of study for graded 
schools in the State, thereby obviating the difficulties experi- 
enced by people removing from one place to another. It is not 
intended to fix text-books at all, but to secure a uniformity of 
subjects in the several grades throughout the State. 


Kansas.—Twenty-eight teachers are employed in the public 
schools of Topeka, and $16,000 cash is paid each year in sal- 
aries. Twelve hundred persons attended the recent dedicatory 
exercises at the State University. The invincible trinity of 
Kansas is said to be a preacher, a teacher, and a newspaper 
man. Less than one-third of the school lands have been sold, 
at an average of four dollars per acre. Lawrence has a kin- 
dergarten school. The Burlingame schvol authorities main- 
tain a free public library. Lyon county has 355 more school 
children than it had a year ago. 

We have received from Wm. Wheeler, Esq., of Ottawa, sec- 
retary of the State Teachers’ Association, the constitution and 


papers read at the last session, held at Emporia, in June, 1877. 
he topics discussed are of vital importance, and can not fail 
to any aid the cause of education in the State. The pam- 
phiet is for gratuitous distribution. 


Louisiana. — The Straight University is located at New 
Orleans, and Rey. W.S. Alexander, M.A., is the president, 
assisted by an able faculty. The year began Oct. 1, 1877, and 
at date more than two hundred students are in attendance in 
the several departments. dt is believed that the institution 


offers advantages to airy | men and women, of all grades of 
scholarship, unsurpassed by any school open to colored stu- 
dents in the South. ad 


MicuiGANn. — The Michigan Military Academy was incor- 
porated Sept. 4, 1877. It is located five miles from Pontiac 
Station, on the Detroit and Milwaukee railroad, twenty-six 


miles northwest of Detroit. Hon. Henry W. Lord is president 
of the board of trustees, and Major J. Sumner Rogers, late of 
the U. S. Army, is the efficient superintendent, 


MontTana.—A fine brick school building is being built in 
Bozeman, and still another in Butte. The attendance in 
Helena has nearly doubled within two years. A new building 
is already a necessity. A county superintendent of Montana 


in talking to some children upon the subject of grammar, in- 
terrupts the discourse to say to a boy, “Tell your father I 
would have went yesterday with him, but I seen John instead.” 
Another, while denouncing the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington, says : “‘ They has been,” ete. 


MinNESOTA.—There are 162,551 pupils enrolled in the public 
schools of Minnesota: the number of teachers employed by the 
State, 4,742: average monthly wages of male teachers, $36.75 ; 
female, $28.31. The apportionment of the school fund is now 
made on the number of persons between 5 and 21 years of age 


actually attending the public schools. The total amount ap- 
portioned the past year for the support of schools was $199,- 


982.07; total expenses of the schools, $1,181,326.58; the amount 
raised by special tax, $750,162.62. The Merrill school-book 
law is being discussed both in and outside of the legislature. 
Professor Gedge, of. the high school at Mankato, has resigned 
his — itis place is to be filled by Mr. Gilbert of Con- 
necticut. 


Missourt.—Hon. R. D. Shannon, State superintendent of 
public schools in Missouri, will act as one of the editors of the 
American Journal of Education, Three great educational 
conventions were held in Missouri last month: each one strong 
and enthusiastic. The twelfth and thirteenth annual reports 
of the superintendent of public schools of St. Joseph, Hon. 


Edward B. Neely, are documents which furnish all the details of 
the working of the schools of that city, and give evidence that 
they are in a healthy and prosperous condition. 


New York.—The next meeting of the convention of school 
commissioners and city superintendents will be held at Utica, 
Feb. 19-21. Matters of importance are to be discussed, 

It is said that of the 522 cadets appointed within the last five 
years to the West Point Military Academy, 93 have been sons 
of farmers, 65 of lawyers, 54 of merchants, 44 of mechanics, 
40 of physicians, 38 of army officers, 26 of parents with no oc- 
cupation, and 162 of parents engaged in 44 different occupa- 
tions. Of these parents 465 are in moderate circumstances, 
36 in reduced circumstances, 10 poor, and 11 rich, 

The catalogue of Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y., in- 
cluding Theological Seminary, College, and Colgate Academy, 
exhibits in the Theological Seminary 5 professors and 36 stu- 
dents; in the College, 9 professors and 74 students; in the 
Academy, 6 instructors and 113 students; total, 223 students. 


Every year the schools of Schenectady, N. Y., have been 
steadily improving under the able superintendence of S. B. 
Howe, Esq. The report for 1877 gives the number of children 
of school age 4,431 or 34.60 per cent. of the population of the 
city; attendance during the year, 2,246; number of teachers, 
37; cost per pupil, on basis of average daily attendance, $10.28. 

Mr. Bruce has been removed from the position of superin- 
tendent of schools of Binghamton. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Pittsburgh Teachers’ Institute held 
an important session on Friday, Jan. 25, 1878, in the hall 


of the High School building. The Alleghany County Teach- 
ers Association meets on the first Saturday of each month. 


NEBRASKA.—It is about time to work up a uniform system 
of national education with uniform text-books and a uniform 
method of teaching. In no instance is the lack of uniformity 
80 apparent as in the bungled-up condition of our grammars 
and geometries. It would tire your patience for me to detail 
the evils of our patchwork system, and the cure‘of these evils. 
Iam in favor of a uniform, non-sectarian system of national 
education on the Pestalozzian plan, improved by Bell and Lan- 
caster of England. F. M. McDonaau. 

Nebraska is said to have more than 2,500,000 acres of land 
set apart as a permanent endowment of the public schools. 
Those school lands sold thus far have yielded an average of 
$7.50 an acre. The State university has closed the first term 
of the year with 175 students. The institution is doing a good 
work. 

One of the reasons for introducing the study of physiology 
into the schools of Nebraska, was that the people and the chil- 
dren especially might know the value of thorough ventilation 
in our school-houses ; and in no State is this knowledge 
needed more than here. Hundreds of school-houses have been 
otherwise well built, but they lack this most important 
thing,—proper ventilation. A few of them have the windows 
so arranged that they may be lowered from the top; but this 
is all, Our people are beginning to think of this more, and it 
is to be hoped that the future will give us better houses in this 
respect, 

The school board in Beatrice have adopted a set of regula- 
tions for the government of its schools which, if carried out by 
the teachers and pupils, can not fail to make model schools, 
Prof. Hugh Dobbs, late principal of the Ashland School, is 
now at the head of the schools there. 

The teachers of Webster county have organized an associa- 


tion, which meets every month for the discussion of such topics 
as grow out of their teaching. 
summer school of science, conducted by Professors Bailey, 
Wilbur, and Aughey, will start from Red Cloud July 5th, and 
explore the Republican valley from that place to the head- 
waters of the river, thence to Denver. A large number of 
pupils have already signified their intention to accompany the 
school. This will give parties in the East a splendid oppor- 
tunity to see and know more of the ‘‘ Garden of the West.’ 
A teachers’ institute will be held the last of June at Red 
Cloud, conducted by State Superintendent Thompson. 


Texas.—The Agricultural and Mechanical College (Alex. 
Hogg, president), is located at College Station, and is in a very 
prosperous condition. The catalogue for 1878 will contain 300 


names. Captain Olmstead, of the U.S. Army, has entered 
upon his duties as professor of Military Science, and is mak- 
ing his department a success, 


Uran.—The Salt Lake Collegiate Institute was founded by 
the late Rev. Josiah Welsh, under the auspices of the Presby- 


terian Church. Immediately upon its organization, the board 


elected Prof. John M. Coyner, of Indianapolis, Ind., as prin- 
cipal, who opened school, April 12, 1875, in the basement-rooms 
of the church. During the first term there were enrolled sixty 
pupils; during the year 1875-76, 142 pupils were enrolled, and 
the enrollment reached 155 during the year 1876-77. 


Wisconsin. — Professor Searing returns, at the close of his 
term as State superintendent, to his old position in Milton 
College, as the professor of Greek Language and Literature, 
He will take up the task of completing his work on the first 
Six Books of Homer’s Iliad. He had made extensive prepar- 
ations for the text-book when he was elected State superin- 
tendent four years ago. 

George Koeppen, editor of the Germania, Milwaukee, has 
been appointed a regent of the normal schools, vice Hon. F. 
W. Cotzhausen, resigned. 

Last year only twenty high schools were aided from the high- 
school fund, to the extent of $7,466.50, This year no less 
than fifty-seven have been aided, absorbing the whole $25,000. 

The fall term of the Lawrence University, at Appleton, 
closed December 18, with the sophomore exhibition, consisting 
of essays, music, declamations, and orations. 

The normal school at Oshkosh is doing the State excellent 
service by creating a professional spirit among the students, 
causing them to feel that they are preparing for a noble calling. 
The attendance is very large. ‘The faculty are very efficient. 


There are four ladies among the new county superintendents, 
Miss Minnie Kelleher of Brown county, Miss M. Brandenburg 
of Trempealeon, Miss Agnes Hosford of Eau Claire, and Miss 
Betsy Clapp of St. Croix. 

The subject of drawing in common schools is receiving much 
attention throughout the State. The State Teachers’ Associ- 
tion, lately held at Madison, listened to some very able dis- 
cussions upon that topic. It is to be hoped that the legislature, 
which soon conveves, will make a knowledge of the rudiments 
one of the requirements for the lowest grade of certificates. 

Prof. Albert Earthman, of the River Falls Normal, is deliver- 
ing a course of historical lectures before the students. Julius 
Cesar and Alexander the Great were the subjects of the 
first two. 

The expenses of the public schools of Milwaukee during the 
past year, were $185,600. Number of pupils enrolled, 11,804; 
the average attendance, 9,877, 


COLLEGE STATISTICS, 1577-8. 


In the following are included only college students, those of 
preparatory and professional being omitted. The 
library column includes both the library of the college and 
of the various societies to which the students have access. 
Location. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 9 157 5000 


Name. 


Albany University, 


Arkansas Indust. Univ., Fayetteville, Ark. 6 60 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga, 6 16 4000 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 13* 89 20000 
Shurtleff College, Alton, I). 10* 48 
Northwestern Univ., Naperville, Ill. 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, “ 9 386 
Knox College, Galesburg, “ 6* 53 6600 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 7* 59 4500 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 10 135 6000 
Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 8 56 6000 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 6 73 4000 
Highland University, Highland, Kansas. 2 10 5000 
Kentucky University, Lexington, Ky, 8 79 


Farmdale, ‘‘ 7* 
Annapolis, Md. 12 55 5000 
Williamstown, Mass. 14* 258 2800 


Kentucky Military Inst. 
St. John’s College, 
Williams College, 


Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 8 123 9000 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 7 111 6200 
Albion College, Albion, Mich. 7 50 2000 
Olivet College, Olivet, ‘“ 7* 99 6000 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 21 3000 


Springfield, Mo. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


Drury College, 
10 
Canton, 7 8 47 8000 
13 
il 
5 


Madison University, 
St. Lawrence, Univ., 
Hamilton College, 
Dennison College, Granville, Ohio. 
Otterbein University, | Westville, ‘ 
Western Reserve College, Hudson, Ohio. 9 72 
Baldwin University, Berea, ? 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, O. 


Clinton, N. Y. 


Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 46 21000 
Ohio University, Athens, 46 
Lafayette College,t Easton, Penn. 286 
Allegheny College, Meadville ‘ 71 14000 
Lewisburg University, Lewisburg ‘ 59 5000 
Dickinson College, 

Haverford College, Haverford, “‘ * 42 10700 


Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
E. Tennessee Univ. Knoxville, Tenn. 


8 
7 
7 
4 
27 
6 
8t 
Carlisle, 6t 48 28000 
7 
19* 
10 
University of the South, Sewanee, “ 9 
9 
13 


Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 52 12000 
Wash’gton & Lee Univ., Lexington, Va. 134 Bernt 
Racine College, Racine, Wis, 9 38 in 1875. 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 9 69 10000 
Ripon College, Ripon, “ 7 67 3800 
Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. 7* 91 8000 


* One vacancy. + Including Scientific School. ¢ Two vacancies, 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


History oF America, from the earliest dis- 

resent day: containing Belknap’s Biographies 
of the Earliest Discoverers ; Dr. Robertson’s History of South 
America ; Grahame’s History of North America ; and Ram- 
ay’s History of the United States,—the whole brought down 
by competent writers to the present time. With a copious 
neral index, and abounding with notes, biographical 
cketches, ete.; to which are added Hubbard’s History of the 
Indian Wars in New England, and “‘a general summary of 
the development of the United States in national wealth, in 
domestic and foreign commerce, manufactures, agriculture, 
and mining, together with details relating to their social 
rogress, their system of public education, and the moral 
Vivancement of the people.’”’ Illustrated with numerous 
full-page from the most celebrated paintings. 
139 Eighth Street, New York: Henry S. Allen. Price, Eng- 
lish cloth, $5.50; best library style, $7.50; half Turkey mo- 


rocco, $9.00. 
No ordinary review can do justice to a great work like this. 


It contains about seven hundred and fifty three-column pages, 
and is probably the most complete and detailed history of the 
two continents of America ever published. Beginning with 
the biographies of the early discoverers, Biron, Madoc, and 
Zeno, the compilers and editors of this volume have gone back 
to the fountains of our history, and followed the little streams 
down through the days of Columbus, the Cabots, until the 
time of the permanent settlements, giving the reader all that 
is known of the Fathers of American History. This complete 
work is a quarto book, like Webster’s Dictionary, and contains 
as much matter as twenty volumes like Bancroft’s History of 
the United States. 

The public has been surfeited for the past dozen years with 
mere skeletons of history. The real interest to a student or 
intelligent reader of history, consists in its fullness of detail, 
which awakens genuine enthusiasm. The causes of events 
are often quite as important as the events themselves. In this 
great work the best writers of the age have contributed to make 
this a complete library of historic research, not only of North 
America and the United States, but it contains also an ex- 
haustive history of South America, brought down to the pres- 
ent time; extended biographies of the early discoverers, and a 
complete general summary of the progress of the country since 
it became an independent nation. It is full and complete con- 
cerning all points of interest to the masses, and contains, in 
clear, legible type, all thatis authentic of American history, fully 
illustrated, and sold at amerely nominal price, and is thus placed 
within the reach of all, The publisher relies upon large sales 
for reimbursement. It was proposed, and no expense has been 
spared, to make it emphatically the ‘‘ people’s”’ history, and it 
is sold exclusively by subscription ; by this means it will be 
brought directly to the attention of the class for whom it was 
prepared, It is just such a work as should find a place in 
every reference-library for schools and colleges in the country. 
It contains, in comparatively brief limits, what can not be pro- 
cured without great expense elsewhere, for a merely nominal 
cost. We heartily endorse the views of an able writer who 
says: ‘‘ The work is certainly a monument of industry, a cyclo- 
pedia of knowledge, and a miracle of cheapness.”’ 


ELEMENTS OF GkomETRY. By G. A. Wentworth, A.M., pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Phillips-Exeter Academy. Pp. 250; 
Boston: Ginn & Heath; 1878. 


We do not need to refer to the title page of this book to know 
that the author is a teacher. In the preface we find that he 
has definite notions of what a geometry should be, and in the 
text he has not failed tocarry out his ideas. The reduction of 
several propositions to the position of axioms, where they be- 
long, is one sensible thing that has been done. The proof of 
others by direct reference to the principles that underlie them, 
instead of the cireumlocution too often met with, is another 
excellent feature of the work. For example, the theorem that 
alternate interior angles are equal, is proved by simple refer- 
ence to the doctrine of parallels. We could wish that the same 
method had been more fully carried out in other propositions 
relating to parallels, and the author will undoubtedly make 
further improvement in this direction in future editions. The 
accuracy of the definitions is also worthy of mention. We 
notice but one to which we feel disposed to object: we do 
hot like the term “angular space.”? It is important to avoid 
‘very expression that can in any way carry the idea that an 
angle is anything but difference of direction. While we do 
hot pretend to have ‘‘ read the book through,” we can, from the 


examination we have given it, confidently commend it to 
teachers, 


THE PEOPLE 8 
coveries to the 


A New Latin Reaper. By Albert Harkness, professor in 


Brown University. A 
ton & Cu niversity. 12mo, pp. 222. New York: D. Apple- 


The former Latin Reader of Professor Harkness is so well 
known, that this new Reader will be sufficiently noticed by 
Pointing out its distinctive features. First, it is not sought in 
the first forty pages of the new Reader to exemplify all varie- 
ties of Latin structure noticed in the syntax of the Latin 
re un some of which structural varieties are so difficult 

t the average pupil can not reasonably be expected to 
be prepared to’ understand them by a two years’ course of 
‘tidy. On the contrary, it is the endeayor to supply a series 


of graded lessons, whereby the pupil may become familiar with 
the ordinary inflections of words and a few of the leading 
principles of syntax. This endeavor is, in a good degree, suc- 
cessful. Nearly half of the exercises are for translating into 
Latin. Secondly, in the remaining 57 pages, prior to Sugges- 
tions, Notes, and Vocabulary, Exercises in Writing Latin are 
substituted for perhaps one-tenth of the Latin text in the 
former Reader, Also, an English Latin Vocabulary of ten 
pages is added. 

The new Latin Reader is designed for a short course of Latin 
study, which omits the compiler’s Introductory Latin Book 
and pays only enough attention to writing Latin to help render 
forms familiar. Its capital defect is its failure to bridge the 
great gulf between the Grammatical Exercises and the Fables. 


ORTHODOXY, WITH PRELUDES ON CURRENT EVENTS. By 
Joseph Cook. 343 pp. duodecimo. Boston: J. R. Osgood 
& Company. 


This is the third in the series formed from the Boston 
Monday Lectures, —the first having been on Biology, the 
second on Transcendentalism. The third volume exhibits 
many of the excellences and defects that are to be found in 
the other two. This third volume is largely occupied with 
a discussion of Theodore Parker’s views, and of the con- 
troversy between the Orthodox and Unitarians of New Eng- 
land. It is an honest and earnest defence of what Mr. Cook 
considers Orthodox views; a defence of those views against 
the attacks of their pronounced opponents. The defence, in 
many cases, consists in a virtual explaining away of the an- 
cient Orthodox phraseology, very similar to that which the 
Unitarians are charged with in regard to the Scriptures. At 
least the writer of this notice, brought up as a Unitarian, and 
never having changed his views, finds in Mr. Cook’s Ortho- 
doxy comparatively little to which he can object. The faults 
of the volume are not so much in its views or arguments as in 
the style; and the style, which some may consider exceedingly 
faulty, is by others regarded as wonderfully fine. Certainly the 
success and popularity of the Boston Monday Lectures is a re- 
markable phenomenon. That a man can continue, week after 
week, to interest, on a working-day, a crowded auditory, with 
a discussion of the most abstract questions in philosophy and 
religion, and elicit hearty praises from some of the best 
thinkers and writers on both sides of every question which he 
touches, — that the reports of his lectures can command a sale 
for twenty or thirty editions on both sides of the Atlantic, — 
these indicate that the orator has no mean power. His schol- 
arship is sometimes inaccurate; his arguments are occasion- 
ally specious ; his rhetoric is frequently overstrained and 
turgid; the pages of these volumes are disfigured by the inser- 
tion, in brackets, of notes upon the manner in which the sen- 
tences were received on delivery; but in spite of all these 
things which repel, there is a clearness of thought and honesty 
of purpose, a perspicuity in statement, and a captivating air 
of freedom and self-reliance, combined with reverence, which 
are of great power with the majority of readers. ° 

Mr. Cook’s positions, when he is in error, will be assailed by 
candid scholars; his rhetoric will be distasteful to readers of 
chastened and correct imagination; his earnestness will arouse 
the opposition of those who have no sympathy with the Chris- 
tian truths which he styles Orthodoxy; but his lectures, both 
as spoken and as published, will be quickeners of intellectual 
life and of spiritual growth. They will do little, if anything, 
to advance theological science: they will do much to elevate 
the general tone of thought in the Christian communities. 
His name will not be enrolled among those of scholars and 
divines, but it must always stand well among those of Chris- 
tian orators. He is an orator whose power is greatest neither 
with the best informed and most judicious, nor with the igno- 
rant and fickle-minded, but with the class who are in general 
the arbiters of oratorical fame, the great body of well-informed 
people. H,. 


Tue TATLER, GUARDIAN, AND FREEHOLDER. By Addison 
and Steele: with an Introductory Essay by John Habberton. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

These valuable papers, by Addison and Steele, published in 
England a century and a half ago, seem as fresh to-day as new 
matter. The Tatler, as is well known, was started by Steele, 
without the knowledge or coéperation of his friends, and its 
real authorship was not known until the papers were com- 
pleted. Each paper consisted of three parts,—a short editorial, 
the condensed gossip of the day, and the resumé of news. 
The wisdom, wit, and keen satire of these papers attracted 
universal attention, and served to arouse public opinion against 
many of the then current follies of society. 

The Guardian, unlike The Tatler, was started for the purpose 
of doing battle against the enemies of the established govern- 
ment, and was largely political in its character, and having the 
same authorship. 

The Freeholder, written by Addison, was published for the 
same purpose, during the rebellion of 1715. All of these 
papers have not a general interest to our readers, and in this 
volume the editor has wisely selected those which literary 
taste has enjoyed and will continue to read. This handy vol- 
ume of Putnam’s serves to occupy pleasantly our leisure hours; 
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and the beautiful press-work, fine paper, and neat binding, 
commend it to favor. 


Tue Devorep Brive; or, Faith and Fidelity. A Love Story. 
By St. George Tucker, of Virginia. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut street. 1 volume, tan 
vellum, black and gold; $1.00. 


The Devoted Bride is a love story of several lives in the 
**Old Dominion,” and the heroine is of that Huguenot-like, 
cavalier blood which coursed through the veins of the noble 
early settlers of Eastern Virginia, It is a story of love among 
those who fed the flame of chivalric ardor and the noblest prin- 
ciples, and is a novel which, on perusal, will remind one of 
the day of Virginia’s noble prime, in a delightful narrative of 
real life. The Devoted Bride, as well as all other volumes in 
the series, are each published in one large duodecimo volume, 
elegantly and substantially bound in vellum and embossed in 
gold and black, price $1.00 each, and will be found for sale by 
all booksellers, or copies will be sent to any one, to any place, 
post-paid, on remitting price to the publishers. 


Tue Joynes-Orto GERMAN CourRsE. Exercises for transla- 
ting English into German. By Dr. Emil Otto; with Notes 
one Tenens by Rodes Massia. New York: Henry 

olt & Co, 


This is a collection of 138 pieces in English for translation 
into German, in connection with the series above-named, 
There is a large variety in the pieces thus selected; they having 
been extracted from numerous sources, both ancient and mod- 
ern; and for the assistance of the student there is a copious 
vocabulary, together with numerous notes explanatory of the 
more difficult pages, and frequent references to Otto’s German 
Grammar and Whitney’s German Grammar, with modifications 
by the present editor, Prof. Edward 8. Joynes, of Vanderbilt 
University, to adapt the book more particularly to the require- 
ments of American students. With such aids the task of 
translation is rendered easy. The general appearance of the 
volume is highly creditable to the publishers, and we have no 
doubt it will be gladly welcomed by those who are already 
familiar with the other volumes of the course. 


Tue Simpie Trutsa. A Home Book. By Robert Collyer, 
minister of Unity Church, Chicago. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard; New York: Charles 8, Dillingham; 1878. 


Collyer’s essays have a freshness of style, an originality of 
thought, and a directness of Anglo-Saxon utterance which 
make them most readable. The impression you receive in 
reading them is that the writer has a great, earnest soul, with 
many revealed truths to utter, and his honest and often homely 
way of expressing them is forcible and telling. His hammer 
has a heavy stroke, and it strikes out bright sparks from the 
truths he is wielding. The essays before us are: Growing 
Aged Together; Softly; The Burden of an Old Song; Referring 
Back; Wild Lilies; The Parable of the Prodigal Son; Slow 
and Sure; Working and Resting; God’s Poor; A Carol with a 
Caution. 


HARVARD EXAMINATION PAPERS. Collected and arranged 
by R. F. Leighton, A.M., Master Melrose High School. 
Seventh edition. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 12mo; $1.50. 


This volume of 472 pages contains a complete set of the ex- 
amination papers (except on the subject of Geometry) used for 
admission to Harvard since 1866. The Geometry papers ap- 
pear in 1860, and the Trigonometry previous to 1871 are 
for advanced standing; since then, for admission to course, 
These papers furnish an excellent series of questions on Mod- 
ern, Physical, and Ancient Geography; Grecian and Roman 
History; Arithmetic and Algebra; Plane and Solid Geometry; 
Logarithms and Trigonometry; Latin and Greek; Grammar 
and Composition; Physics and Mechanics. The compiler and 
publishers have done an excellent service for teachers in high 
schools and academies, and especially for all who are prepar- 
ing pupils for college. The papers used hereafter in the an- 
nual examinations will be added to this volume. 


FoRMUL#& FOR THE CALCULATION OF RAILROAD EXCAva- 
TION AND EMBANKMENT, and for Finding Average Haul. 
By John Woodbridge Davis, C.E. New York: Gillis Broth- 
ers, printers; 1877. Pp. 106. 

The merit of this work consists in the production of formule 
for volumes, and center of gravity in railroad earth-work, by 
which the work of computation is greatly abridged, and at the 
same time made more accurate. It is already extensively used, 
and no engineer can afford to be without it. 


— L. Prang & Co., the noted lithographers of Boston, seem 
about embarking in a regular publishing business, They an- 
nounce an American edition of Professor Overbeck’s work on 
Pompeii, brought down to date, and including all the views 
and plans of the third German edition, some three hundred 
and fifty in number; Illustrations of the History of Art, a 
chronological collection, indexed, of about four thonsand of 
the best wood-cuts from Liibke, Overbeck, Rosengarten, and 
others; a short Handbook of Industrial Art; and Mr. C. C. 
Perkins’ illustrated edition of Fake’s Art in the House. 


— The old New York publishing house of J. B. Ford & Co. 
has passed out of existence, but reappears in a reconstructed 


and enlarged form as Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of retail price. State name and date of paper and page 
on which a notice appears. Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal, National Journal, 


Primary Teacher, and Good Times, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Title. 
Marmorne. Vol. XII. in “ No Name” Series. 16mo. 
The Religion of Israel. A Manual. Cloth. - - 
The Angler’s Souvenir. 12mo, cloth, gilt. - - 
How to Hunt and Trap. 12mo, pp. 400, cloth. - - 
The Chaplain with the Children. 16mo, pp. 318, cloth. 
Rath Ellis. 16mo, pp. 318, cloth extra. - - ~ 
Foundations. 18mo, pp. 108, boards. -. 
State Regulation of Vice. 12mo, pp. 128, cloth. - 
Fanny Allen ; or, The First American Nun. 16mo, 
Orthodoxy. Vol. ILL. Boston Monday Lectures. 12mo. 
Religion in China. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. - 
The Two Great Commandments. 12mo, Pp. 310., cloth. 
Commonwealth Reconstructed. 8vo, pp. 216, cloth. - 
Texas: On Horseback 2000 Miles. 12mo, pp. 336, cloth 


Dictionary of English Literature. 4to, _ es , cloth. W. D. Adams. 
2mo, 


Boucher’s New Method of Horsemanship. 
Views of Heaven. 18mo, pp. 52, muslin. 
The Bible in the Family. 16mo, pp. 368, muslin. - 


cloth. 


The Bible in the Counting-House. 16mo, pp. 384, muslin. H. A. Boardman. 


Waverly Novels. 48 vols., 16mo, pp. 400, cloth. 


The Angel in the Cloud. Fourth ed. 12mo, P- 150, cloth. Edwin W. Fuller. 
a 


Cyclopedia of Biography. 8vo, pp. 1200, cloth. 


Comparative Psychology. - 
Transactions of Am. Neurological Ass'n for 1877. 8vo. 


Etiology and Pathology of Chronic Joint Disease. Paper. Dr. N. M. Shaffer. ad “ “ 
Turning Points of Genwal Church History. 12mo, pp. 479. Rev. Edw’d L. Cutts. LN Young & Co. 


Two Ways of Matrimony ; or, Is It Love? - 


Synchronology ; or, Calendar of History. 8vo, pp. 320. S. Hawes. F. R. Reed & Co. 2 
Resume of History: 8vo, Bp. cloth. as 
Boch aasetes: Single and Double Entry. 12mo, pp. 156. A. B. Meservy. Thompson, Brown & Co. 1 
Blanks for Book-keeping. - - - 
Words of the Lord 4 3 vols., 8vo, pp. 1782, cloth. - Rudolf Stier, D.D. N. Tibbals & Sons. 13 
The Aneroid, and How to Use it. 18mo, . - G. W. Plympton. D. Van Nostrand & Co. 
The Letters of Pliny the Younger. 12mo, cloth. - - F.C.T. nquet. Scribner, Welford& A. 2 
Wieseler’s (Karl) Chronological Synopsis of the Four 

Gospels. 12mo,cloth. - - - - 2 
The Origin of Nations. With ~ 12mo, cloth. ~ Geo Rawlinson. “ “ 6 1 
The Levitical Priests. 12mo, cloth. - - - - Sam’! I. Curtiss, Jr. 66 2 
Science Gossip. 8vo, cloth. - - - - Hardwicke. « “ 9 2 
A Concise History of Music. 12mo, cloth. - - H.G. B. Hunt. 1 
Ernest Quest. 12mo, pp. 636, cloth. - - - Sallie R. Ford. Sheldon & Co. 1 
The Double Witness of the Church. 12mo, pp. 341, cloth. Bishop Kipp. E. P. Dutton & Co. 1 
Masters in English 12mo, pp. 240, cloth. - “ 2 
The Classic Preachers of the English Church. 12mo. = - “ bed bad 2 
The Christian Creed. 12mo, pp. 388. - - - S. Leathes, M.A. “ “ “ 2 
A Popular Exposition of the Epistles of the Seven 

Churches of Asia. 12mo, pp. 218. - - E. H. Plumptre. 1 
Lady Alice ; or, Two Sides of a Picture. 12mo, pp. 351.- Emma Marshall. “ we s 2 
One Hundred Choice Selections. No. 15, 12mo, pp. 180. P. Garrett & Co. 30e, 
Elements of Geol 12mo, pp. 250. - - - G.A. Wentworth. Ginn & Heath. 1 
Harvard Examination Papers. New Ed., 12mo, pp. 412. i « a 1 
Popular Astronomy. 8vo, cloth. - . - - Simon Newcomb. Harper & Bros. 4 
Daniel, the Beloved. 12mo, cloth. - - - Rev. W. M. Taylor. 6 “ 1 
An Open Verdict. A Novel. 8vo, - M.E. Braddon. 
Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. -Hour Ser. No.47. Besant & Rice. “ “6 
Da Cape. Half-Hour Series. No. 51. - - - Anne I. Thackeray. 6 “ 


C.P.Clark,M.D. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
- MeDanield&Taylor. 46 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 
- Albert Cogswell. 


Am. 8. 8. Union. 
“ 


Author. Publisher. Priec 
- Roberts Bros. $1 
R. A. Arms 1 
- &G.C. Davies. Scribner, Welford, & A. 3 
J. H. Batty Albert Cogswell. 1 
- B.K. Pierce. N. Tibbals & Sons. 1 
E. V. B. “6 “ 1 
- Jules Gaudard,C.E. D. Van Nostrand. 
Arran M. Powell. Wood & Holbrook. 1 
- Marie Josephine. Thos. B. Noonan & Co. 
Joseph Cook. J. R. Osgood & Co. 1 
- Jos. Edkins, D.D. 2 
O. Dewey, D.D. James Miller. : 
1 
4 
1 


- H.A. Boardiman. 


“ “ 


E. J. Hale & Son. $1 50, : 
Parke Godwin. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5 
- John Bascom. 4“ bad “ 1 
1 


Walter Scott. 


E. C. Seguin, M.D. ni 3 


. B. Peterson & Bros. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Curt. W. Meyer’s Electrical Apparatus for 
elementary students of Natural Philosophy, 
consisting of 58 pieces of apparatus, and sold 
for the unprecedentedly low price of $55.00, has 
been awarded the “First Premium” of the 
American Institute. Did our space permit, 
we should be glad to give a complete list of 
the articles and prices of each. This we can 
not do, for want of room; but we earnestly 
recommend teachers and parents to send to Mr. 
Meyer, 14 Bible House, New York, for this de- 
scriptive price-list. Prof. Youmans, editor of 
the Popular Science Monthly, gives his testi- 
mony in favor of the Tyndall Instruments in 
the February number, as follows: 

** 4 philosophical-instrument maker of New 
York, Mr. Curt W. Meyer. having been applied 
to for various articles suitable for rudimentary 
experiments in electricity, conceived the idea 
of meeting this demand by preparing the com- 
plete set of instruments needed for the illus- 
tration of Prof. Tyndall’s book. These he has 
manufactured and put up in cases for trans- 
portation, so that those who wish to enter 
upon such a course of experiments will be 
spared all trouble in selecting or making the 
instruments necessary for the purpose. The 
price is so small that there are not many 
schools but that, by a little effort, could get the 
apparatus for the use of the pupils. Electricity 
is admirably adapted, on many accounts, for 
introducing the young to the scientific study 
of natural objects and agents; and in furnish- 
ing them with the facilities and equipments 
for the work, Mr. Meyer has done them a very 
useful service.” 


OvuR readers interested in natural science, 
must have read the half-page announcement 
in Tue JourNAL of Feb. 7, of Prof. Henry A. 
Ward, of Rochester, N. Y., with special inter- 
est, and will see in this issue his card on the 
first page. There is probably no museum of 
mineralogy, geology, and zoélogy in this country 
that equals this in extent and variety. Mr, 
Ward is prepared to furnish cabinets, systemat- 
tically arranged, in the above sciences, for acad- 
emies, colleges, and universities, or individual 
specimens, of the choicest character, in each 
division. His minerals contain beautiful spec- 
imens from the most celebrated localities of 
of America and foreign districts. The rocks 
are from all formations and countries. In fos- 
sils he has an extensive stock from all the great 


geological periods. In the department of zodél- 
ogy, the various sub-kingdoms, classes, orders, 
and to a large extent families, are handsomely 
represented, in well-seleeted proportions, and by 
numerous genera and species; the judgment 
shown in the presentation of types adding very 
much to the value of the whole for purposes of 
scientific instruction. The specimens illustrat- 
ing the vertebrata, taken together, considerably 


exceed what the specifications call for, and in- 
clude a number of objects of great variety and 
beauty. Send for circular and catalogue to 
Prof. Henry A. Ward, Rochester, New York. 


Aut of our readers who love horses will be 
interested in Boucher’s New Method of Horse- 
manship, which gives full and explicit instruc- 
tions for breaking and training horses. This 
practical and useful book is published by 
Albert Cogswell, 139 Eighth street, New York, 
who is also publishing an of 
miscellaneous books, including Mabel Vaughn, 
and other books by the best authors. .Send to 
the publisher for a full descriptive catalogue of 
his books. 

SHELDON & Co.’s card, on the first page of 
THE JOURNAL, will inform our readers where 
they can find. such standard books for schools 
as Olney’s Arithmetics, Colton’s New Geog- 
raphies, Keetel’s French Course, Haven & 
Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral Philoso- 
phies, &c. W. H. Faunce is the agent for New 
England, and will take pleasure in furnishing 
all teachers and school-offilcers with informa- 
tion, at his office, 41 Franklin street, Boston. 


READ the advertisement of Henry S. Allen, 
142 Eighth street, New York, and the notice of 


The Library of American History. It is a 
work that should attract the attention of all 
subscription-book agents. 


RELIABLE help for weak or nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful, and prostrating diseases cured with- 
out mediicine. Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts the grand 
desideratum. Avoid imitations, Book and Journal, 
with particulars, mailed free. Address PuLVER- 
MACHER GALVANIC Co., New York City. 125 zz 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


PREPARATORY. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEER, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. IL. 63 zz 


INCKNEY’S U. 8S. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY. A guide for those having children 
to educate ; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 
To all others, 50 cents. (Copies to be had at the Office 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 
Hawley St., Boston.) 155 


COLLEGES. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 6ist 

year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19, In resources, among the best in the country. Clas- 

sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Colleges and 
Schools. Open to bothsexes. Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wis. For catalogue 
{) address President A. L, CHAPIN, 51 zz 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, R. I. Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session be- 
gins Sept. 20. For catalogue apply to Rev. W. DouGLAs. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa, For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, no. F, MAGoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B, HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
IV} logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS, 


S YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the in 
ere: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in Febru- 
ary and March, which may be attended by special stud- 
ents. Also, a Normal Institute, in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, pay rd designed for 
Teaching in the Public Schools, is held during the Sum- 
mer vacation in July and August. For Annuals and 
other information, apply to E. O. HAVEN, Chancellor. 


IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientitic, 
and l Scientific. Rey. Cyrus _D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
YN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 
r 


NIC INSTITUTE, Scientific Department. Ad- 
ess D. H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILs, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
H Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A.M. 


IRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
hools, and Busi Address G. H. Corrrn, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply toH.T. FULLER, Principal. 170 zz 


Wiens ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 


Ge YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
entitic Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


W ‘tii YAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MAss. 
w 


This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 

ill open the Spring Term of the Fifty-third Year, 

March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 

ments: English, Commercial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 

atory, Art, and Music. A thoroughly competent Pro- 

fessor in charge of each Department. Address, for cat- 
alogue, ete., Rev. N. FELLOwS, A.M., Principal. 


eauin ACADEMY, Founded 1834. Thor- 
€88 


oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


ST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Wriarese N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


(ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Cor STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHooL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


TTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 55 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
gular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Pegemnuent of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
. R. RucGes, Hanover, N. H. 


Mts: INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 19 and 20. 
8S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


CIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, 
Cal. Year opens in — and closes in May. 
A dress Prof. J.A. BENTON, 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


_ FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. _ 


RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
ress Miss ANNIE E, JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIEs. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and 7% Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. v. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 124z 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 54 zz 


a TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
‘0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss, 
0) 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
‘or Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 
KINDERGARTENS. 
TO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 
DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL, Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences — 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 25TH. 

Miss E, M. COE, Principal. 
Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d, Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 
4p.M.,at Educational Parlor and General Depot for 
American Kindergarten Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


8 WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


hae LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 


N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
IRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1877, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
4 : FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 6. 
or catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M.HAsKErt, Prine. 106 zz 
PREPARATORY. 
DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares boys for College in the 
most thorough manner, Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEMY, Barre, Vt., has two departments 
Classical and Scientific. J. 8.SPAULDING, Princ.” 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland 
Cal. Rev. DAvip McCuuRE, Ph.D., Prine, F 


PPHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2%59~—265 Boylston 

Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Miltary. The 

different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 

Tr, pupils sexes from three 
wenty-one years 0: e. students rece’ 

in all sections of Upper Departinent. em 1 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free”’ on receipt of haif retail price. 


A. 8s. 
DEALER IN 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


Commissions for purchase of Rare and Onut-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


(CHAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
catalogues address J. T. EDWARDS, D.D., Princ. 8222 


FY GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. 1. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 


Boarding School for both sexes. nses moderate, 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Prinetpal: 80zz 


Throw Physic to the Dogs! 


BRYAN’S ELECTRIC 
PATENTED. BELTS. 


The Only Genuine. 


A SELF CURE for all diseases arising from a 
#, loss of Vital Force; a 
Dyspepsia, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Epi- 
lepsy steria, Weak Lun Nervous De- 
bility, eakness, Kidnucy Complaints, Im- 
potency, and Physical Prostration. 

The metals in this belt are so nicely adjusted that the 
heat and moisture of the body are sufficient to evolve 
the current of Electricity, and they are far superior to 
anything of the kind before offered as a therapeutic 
curative without requiring MEDICINE. They encircle 
the body with Electric and Magnetic Influence, 
restore the Nervous and Debilitated, and impart New 
Life and Strength to the waning organism. 


Warranted Equal to Representation. 
Illustrated Pamphlets, with certificates from Physi- 
cians and persons who have been cured, sent free; and 
Dr. BRYAN will advise the afflicted in relation to treat- 
ment on — of particulars, 
Address ( give the name of this wai 
ALOY, 
152 tf 147 East Fifteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y- 


Their School, Academy, Church, and other Bells are 
widely celebrated for purity, fullness and richness of 
tone. Catalogue free. 155 2z 
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Agents Wanted. 


JOHN ALLYN, 30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
TEXT-BOOKS 
By Prof. R. F. PENNELL, Phillips Exeter Academy. 

Pennell’s Ancient Rome. 75 cents. 
Pennell’s Ancient Greece. 75 cents. 
Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive. 30 cents. 
Specimen copies mailed to Teachers on receipt of half 
the above price. 1 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. EK. Branch), BOSTON, 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


sUNDAY-SCHOOL and OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &e. 


y, J. P. KIMBALL, R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary. | Agent. 
ill 23 Franklin Street. 2% 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD. & CO., 
810 Walnut St, Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, $2.25 
Carey’s Unity of Law, 3.50 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 10.00 
Smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 
Syme’s Industrial Science, 2. 
Wilson’s Political Economy, 1.50 
Mills Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 1.50 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


ROBERT HOUDIN’'S GREAT WORK OF CONJURING. 


The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic; or How 
to Become a Wizard. By bert Houdin. Trans- 
lated and edited, with Notes, by Prof. Hoffmann, au- 
thor of “ Modern Magic.” Illustrated with diagrams 
and cuts. Large 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 145 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 
The Song ~« Sheaf, 


A new collection of Vocal Musié¢, arranged in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with 


A Complete Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy’by Mail .......... Fifty Cents. 


Happy Hours, 
A popular collection of Songs, with a Brief Ele- 
mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &c. 
Sample by Mail .. ........ Thirty Cents. 


Address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 758 Broadway, New York. 


THE MONTHLY READER. 


 | a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
for ing, supplementary to First Reader, the Month- 
ly Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefull in 
le, and containing 16 handsome, well-tille pages, is 
offered to the Primary Schools of the country. 


t has 


00 | 4lready awakened a profound interest. Terms: 50 cents 


a year, in advance; 5 cents a single number. Sample 
for a 3-cent stamp. Address JO J. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 111 tf 


"WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. ur new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent — upon cpptantion. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon rece iP of retail prices. 
M. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
ZZ 


Address all orders to W. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 


GET IT IMMEDIATELY ! 


THE NEW GAME OF 


Words and Sentences,’”’ 
For YOUTH AND ADULTS. 
ent in the country. Far su a spe -mate 
interest and profit, Plain edition, in paper box, 25 cts.; 
Enameled edition, in wooden box, hinged, 50 cts. 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Rohrei’s Book-keeping. 
Primary....... ocaens $ 50| The five books to Teachers 
Common School.. 1.50/for examination for $5.50; 
Counting-house... 3.00) but only inreply to requests 
Lectures $1.00. Key 2.00|accompanied by the money. 

Special terms for introduction. 114 zz 


HENRY HOYT, 6 Cornhill, Boston. 


Monday Club Sermons. 48 Concise Discourses. 
12 Writers on Topics for 1878. 447 pages. $1.50. 
Five Problems: State and Religion, By Rev. WILL 
C. Woop, A.M. Im Teach- 
er. 1. State and the Sabbath; 2. 8S and the 
Church; 3, State and Temples; 4. State Schools; 5. 


State Institutions. 400 . $1.50. 

lect Notes, by Rev. F. N. PELOUBET and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1878. $2.25. 

Full list mailed on application, 112 zz 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
Educational and Foreign Book Store, 
S12 Broadway, New 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


A general assortment of 
MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
—IN THE— 
French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 
Consisting of importations from 


BARCELONA, 
MILAN, 


PARIS, 


FLORENCE. 
MADRID, 


TuRIN, &c. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street; Philadelphia. 


Gold and Guilt. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25; paper 
Render and True. 16mo. 
etite’s Wand of Lilies. 16mo. $1.25. 
is Sweetheart. 12mo. $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 
and his Scape-goat. 18mo. 
n 


The Czar’s Favorite. 18mo. 80 cents. 
Send for Catalogue. 


NOYES, SNOW & 0O., 
Publishers, Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


Aan Lot of Nore PAPER, good quality, $1 per ream. 
05 zz 134% BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON. 


149 zz 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
No. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


We will sell our immense stock of THEOLOGICAL 
and SUNDAY-SCHOOL, as well as books of every 
kind desirable for Libraries and general reading, at 
greatly reduced prices. Also Mr. Hammond’s 
new book on the Conversion of Children, for 
Agents only. Send for particulars, or $1.00 for sample, 
and for special Catalogue. 


THE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
‘205 East 12th Street, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following 
books by subscription: 
ur First Handred Years. | vol, 1000 i Ill. $5.00 
Il Round the World. 100 us., 5.00 
00 pp., 3.75 


ife of Charles Summer. 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. 
Jesus. By Rev. C.F. DEEMS. 8vo, 700 pp. 4.00 
In the Homes of the Presidents. From 

Washington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel, 3.50 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 

23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 
eisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10. 
hy Chemical Physics, . 

rescett’s Organic Analysis 1.75 
& & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 


liot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
cCullech’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publicatiqns sent on application. 154 zz 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Wears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond, Daily Telegraph. Iil., cloth, 1.75 
Dyspepsia and its Kindred Diseases. By 
Dr. . W. Hall (author How to Live Long, ete.), 1.50 
yer’s History of Reme. Maps, etc. Cloth, 5.00 
atham’s Johnson’s Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 


FULTON & EASTMAN’S 
BOOK-KEEPING. 


The attention of Teachers is requested to a NEW 
EpiTIon of FULTON & EASTMAN’S Single 
and Double Entry Book-keeping. 

This revision embodies improvements suggested by 
various teachers, and those made necessary to keep this 
ever-popular work fully up to the present requirements 
for a text-book on Book-keeping. 

For twenty years no agency-work whatever has 
been used to extend the use of this book, and the 
remarkable tenacity with which it has retained its pop- 
ularity, while rival works have been actively and ener- 

ically pushed, through mts, attests the hold Ful- 

m & tman’s Book-keeping has upor. the good opin- 
ion of educators. 

ore. 130,000 have been sold, and the demand 
continues. 

Single copies for examination, with a view to intrduc- 
tion, will be sent b: 


mail d, upon the receipt 

of 60 cents, and a fu set of oe, the receipt of 
45 cents. 

Retail price of the Text-books is $1.00., and for six 


Bianks, 75 cents. HI. B. NEVES CO., Publishers, 
150 tf TROY, 


FIVE CENTURIES. 


we rendered ‘Five Centu- 


fine effect.” 
—H. W. Mrvers, Creston, Jowa. 


Send 35 Cents for a copy to 
FRANCIS B. SNOW, 
146 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WRITING 


“ 
ries’ wi 


English, French, and American 
in variety. 
: ARD & GAY, Stationers, 


PAPER, 


5f 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


1000 Illus., 4,00} 


00 | the U. 


EVERY HORSEMAN SHOULD BUY 
BOUCHER’S 


NEW METHOD OF 


HORSEMANSHIP, 


OONTAINING 


Full and Explicit Instructions for Breaking 
and Training Horses; 


Embracing how to subdue vicious horses, and make 
them come at your call ; how to counteract stiffness of 
the head and neck, giving to the horse a splendid a 
rance; fluxions of the jaw, making him obedient 
he slightest touch; mouthing and biting, walking, back- 
ing, etc,; hints on starting, trotting, leaping, galloping, 
use of the spurs, ete. 
Invaluable to the equestrian, showing by new means 
how to obtain a ne seat, and become a good rider, etc. 
_ No work has thrown so much light upon horse educa- 
tion, and no other method has taught such simple and 
sure means. Horsemen understanding this method have 
Pha much more quickly the natural capabil- 
ities of the horse, rendering him, after a few weeks’ 
training, obedient to the lightest touch of hand or heel. 


12mo, fully illustrated; price $1.00 Sent free by mail 
on receipt of price. Address 


ALBERT COGSWELL, Publisher, 
155d eow Box 3788, 139 Highth St., New York. 


A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 
“THE SONG HERALD is a Grand 
Book; have already ordered 212 copies.’ 
For Singing-Classes and Conventions, 


There certainly has never before appeared a book of 
musical instruction and beautiful music, so complete 
in all its departments, as 


_“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 
cents; $7.50 a doz. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE 90 AND 9? 


_ This is the title of a new sacred song that is becomin 
widely popular. It has a thrilling effect when we 
sung. Price, 35 cents. 


Church’s Musical Visitor, 
The Independent Journal of Music. 


This new volume, beginning with October number, 
will excel any of the preced ng in every particular, 
Send stamp for full particulars for the new year, and 
proof that the Visitor *‘ does actually give over $20 for 
1.50.”’ Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
Ohio; 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
eow 


1878. WANTED, 1878. 


Every Sunday-School Superintendent and Teacher in 
. to send for our new list of more than 100 


Teachers’ and Scholars’ Helps, 


Kllustrated Papers 
Commentaries, Question Books, 


—AND— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 


TOGETHER WITH A 


Complete List of the Lessons, 


With Colden Texts for 1878. 
Sent FREE to any address upon application to 


JAMES A. CROWLEY, 
Agent American Sunday-School Union, 
Neo. 7 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
JOSEPH GiLLOTPS, 
ignating No. 
The well-known original and popular Nos., 


303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


(MODELS 


ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION 


AND 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, 
Send for Catalogue. 
N. H. EDGERTON, 
118 (2M) PHILADELPHIA. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
FOR “THE JOURNAL.” 
Price by Mail, $1.50. 
SENT,BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Address THE JOURNAL 
102 16 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


146 tf 


TRADE 
WARRANTED. 


WANTED—4 all times, MEN OF EDUCATION 
AND CULTURE, to take subscribers in the New- 
England States from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Ninth Edition (American reprint). To men of energy 
and good address, liberal terms will be given, va 
manent employment and choice territory. For further 
rticulars, apply to FRANK RIVERS, General Agent 
‘or New England, 28 School Street, Boston. 140 tf 


THE HIDDEN HAND! 


END OF THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


BISMARCK , His Private Letters and Per- 
« sonal Memoranda, wiih the Au- 
thentic Story of what he has been doing in Europe. 
‘‘A very romance of diplomacy and war.” Historical 
Introduction by Bayard Taylor. Profusely Illus- 
trated. SPECIAL TERMS given to Canvassers to push 
this live book NOW, Send for Circular. 

157d FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


Teachers and Scholars 
Are wanted to solicit orders for the Grandest History 
for the People ever published,— 

The Library of American History, 


By the “ Fathers of American History.”’ Twenty vol- 
uines in one, at the price of one. Full particulars of the 
Publisher, HENRY 8S. ALLEN, 

157 142 Eighth Street, V. Y. City. 


A Live Teacher Wanted 


In every County, to act as correspondent and represent- 
ative of the largest manufactory of School Furniture 
and Supplies in the United ae 


EXCELSIOR SCH. FURNITURE M’F’G CO., 
1003 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
McCLEES & WARREN, Managers. 14d 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 


CTRONGH 


THE CURSE AND 


By the veteran author, T.8. ARTHUR. A book to 
startle the people. Vivid pictures how it curses body, 
soul, home, society, etc. Unfolds the work of Jnebriate 
Asylums, Francis Murphy, Prohibition, etc.,etc. Onl 
2. Its sale is marvelous. OUR BIBLES wit 
2000 Lllustrations, just reduced 25 per cent.! 
Send for terms. HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., 309 Main 


Street, Springfield, Mass. 148 tf 
NOTICE! We have the largest and 
best selling Package in the 
world. It contains 18 sheets of paper, 
18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, goléen 


pen, and a piece of valuable Jewelry. Complete saim- 

le package, with elegant gold-plated sleeve buttons and 
fashionable fancy Set, pin and drops, 
25 cts. 5 packages, with assorted Jewelry, $1. Sol 
Gold Patent Lever Watch free toall Agents. BRIDE 
& CO,, 769 Broadway, N.Y. 


articles to one. The LLO yD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder, 


and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Ma- 
chine Thréad Cutter, and for ripping seains, cutting off 
hooks and eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc, Size of a 
common pencil, is heavily nickle-plated, and will last a 
lifetime. Agents are coining money, and say it is the 
best selling article out. Sample 25 ets.; Six for $1. 
Extraordinary inducements to Agents. Send for a 
sample half-dozen, and canvass your town. BRIDE 
& CO., 769 Broadway, N. ¥. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND SIX of 
the LLOYD COMBINATION for $2. 
BRIDE & 


108 zz 769 Broadway N. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


we 
S33 
Sh 
8 Sees 
s™ 
~ £3 


73 Fulton Street, Boston 


THE ATHENEUM is a monthly magazine, devoted to 
elocutionary literature. 

Dramatic and epic selections from the best authors of 
all times appear in its pages, and every number contains 
at least one choice original piece, composed expressly 
for the purposes of elocution. 

“We counsel all patrons to carefull e and 
bind the numbers, for so valuable a collection of liter- 
ature it would be cult to procure elsewhere,” 

—Aubnrn Citizen, 

“ Hence the value of a journal like the Atheneum. At 
a nominal cost, $1.50 a year, a neat encyclopedia of gen- 
uine poetry may be Baltimore Llocutionist. 

“« Its selections evince good taste, both as regards their 
literary excellence, and their adaptation to reading and 
speaking, while in mechanical execution it leaves little 
to be desired.” —College Herald, Univ. at Lewisburg, Pa. 


“ The original is excellent.”—The Argosy, Mt. 
Alliston Wesleyan College and Academy, Sackville, N.B. 


“ This magazine should be in the on of ev 
teacher and scholar in the United Independ- 


ent Statesman, Concord, N. H. 


Price of subscription, $1.50 a year; single copies, 25. 
cents. 5S en number sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents. Address THE ATHENEUM 

Springfield, 


ta Terms to teachers, $1.00 per annum. 
Subscriptions may begin with any number. Back 


numbers always to be had on application. 148 tf 
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Examine this Series before Adopting Geographics. 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


- Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., HARPER & BROTHERS, J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 

R Appleton’s Readers, ready March 1, 1878; 
READE S. by a Harris, of St. Louis; Supt. 
Rickoff, of Cleveland, and Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale 
College. New Features; Better Methods; Low Price. 
If you want the best and cheapest books, be sure and 
se id for these. Already adopted for the State of Minn. 

Elementary; New American; History of 
H STORY. the World; Willard’s Synopsis of 7 
by Diagrams and Tables; Primers of History, &c. 
Picture-object Language Lessons; Eng- 
LANGUAGE. lish Grammar; Com tion; Rhetoric; 
Primers of Literature, 
Memory Gems, &c. 


Philology, Studies in Bryant; 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Cornell's Systematic, N. E. Edition; 
Primary, Intermediate, Physical; 
Primerof G hy; Outline maps; 
Leauling Text- all 
es free. 


ita of Study. 
cE. LANE, 


MM. W. HAZEN, 
11T State St., Chicago, Ill. 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass 


Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH , . 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price.for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 


Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 75 cts. 
For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address _ C. STOCKIN, 


gent for New England 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


94 cts. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the Series of 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep. $10.00 
Universal & Crit. Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. 1.25 
Academic Dictionary. Illus. Crown 8vo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Illus. 12mo. 1.75 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 12mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. Illus. i6mo. 60 
Pocket Dictionary. Illus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 

Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 
tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our uage. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


Mitchell’s New Geographies 


— WITH — 


New Maps, New Dress, New T and 
Many Illustrations. 


‘The new books can be used in the same classes with 
the old ones. The beauty of the new Maps, and their 
fullness and accuracy, are unsurpassed. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Anuiterson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 

Themsou’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetei’s French Course; 

Beeiaund Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Migher Lessous in Engiixb; 

Hutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene; 

Meadersea’s Test-Words in Eng. Orthog., 


ABRAM BROWN, T. BAILEY, Agt., 
icago. 


56 Madison St., Ch 23 Franklin St.. Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberton’s Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Blements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


Hay’s Every Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadciphia, Pa. 
6&@ NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 
Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New Geographies. 

Monroe's Readers and Spellers. 

Hagar's Mathematical Series. 

Greene’s Grammars. 

Grgene’s Language Series. 

Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
and in exchange for old Books in use. 
JAMES A. Engl 

142 Grand St., N. ¥. 


WRANCIS 8. BELDEN, Western 


~ ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
ceenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 


For information, address the Publishers, 151 zz 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER 
17 North Seventh St., PHILADELPHIA. 

Mart’s English Grammar and Analysis. 

F.anguage Lesson«. 

First Le«ons in Compo ition. 

“ Composition and Rheteric. 

“ Short Course in Literatare. 

“ Manual of Englich Litcratarc. 

“ Manual of American Literature. 
“ Class-Boek of Poctry. 
For information addreas the Publishers. 15T 


GINN & HEATH, Boston. 


Mladson’s Classical Euglish Reader. Just 
issued. 452 pp. Price $1.12; sample copy 90 cents. 
[From the Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Harvard Univ. 
“It to make its way into Grammar-Schoo 
and A my in the country. It will do morethan any or 
all books of the kind (there are none of the kind) now in 
use toward crevting a taste for good literature, »nd fur- 

nish fit materials for the culture of such a taste.” 
Wentworth’s Geometry. 250 pages. Price $1.00; 
sample copy, 80cts. 155 


READY, 


WHITNEY 'S German Dictionary. 


German-English and English-German. 8q. 12mo; $3.50. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 25 BOND-ST., N. Y. 


HURD & FOUGHTON, New York. 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston. 


Prof. E. A. Andreww’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Coibura’s Enteliectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Eiem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchei Guide to gt 
Standard Editions of Dickeus, Scott, De- 
Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Kuight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue. 


LVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


151 2z 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


“ PRACTICAL INFORMATION OF VALUE TO 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS.” 


Elocution Simplified. 


With an Appendix on Lisping, Seaaes Stuttering, « 


and other Defects of Speec 
A Companion to “ Baker’s Reading Club,” . 
By WALTER K, FOBES, 
Graduate of Boston School of Oratory. 
léme. Cieth. 50 cts. 

“Tt seems to bean epitome of the science of elocu- 
tion, and we most cordially commend it to the multi- 
tude.”— Vox Populi (Lewell). 

Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


Catalogues mailed free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


151 zz 41—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St., Boston. 


AN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY. 


Life of Edward Norris Kirk, D.D. By Rev. 
D. O. MEARS. With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, 
and views of Mt. Vernon Church and the American 
Chapel at Paris. Sm. 8vo, cloth. $3.00. 


At all bookstores, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxtiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Maxicy & Martin’s Elem. Bioclegy, 2.00 
Lexsons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Sonew’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Sevon’s Ele tary Le im Legic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physica, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ) £1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series QO vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (1#Vols.), 1.50 
World’s Progress. Contin. to'77. 4:50 
Goodwin's Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 

w’s Psychology, Ethics, Lathetica, and I. 
Nystroms Mechanics and Steam 
Sturterant’s Economics, 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete. 
Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


UTLER’S Im ved Rending Case,—used 
B in many of our best Primary Schodls,—say be ob- 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 
Publishers of 53 John St. New York, 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
1552z A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art AND EpucaTIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRoF. WALTER SMITH, 

neral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
Schools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 

Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
heen colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 
New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
Felter’s Arithmetics 
Cooley’s Physics. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


105 zz 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
r address 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
128 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geographies. 

Lo-iug’s Gatline of U.S. History 
sOssing’s Outline o 

New Physiology. 

Alden’s Science of Government. 

Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and 

Moral Philesophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. «¢ 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Strect, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRiLL & CO, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Maleolm MeViear. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Improved School Records. 
y J. 1D. Bartley. 
The (ituse.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
sworth System of Penma and Book- 
keeping. By W. H. 
For full list, and address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


WILLIAM WARE & 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers ; 
The Franklin Readers ; Hillard’s Readers; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Probs., ; 
Hill's Geometries: Eliot’s History of U. 8.; 
Weber’s Outlines of Universal Hist 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History o, the U. 
Campbell's Conetse History of the U. 8.3 


tained for TRIAL, free of charge, by addressi 
142 gow 106 BU Wi N.Y. 


Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 
solicited. Wiz, 


Publishers. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley 8St., Boston, Mass., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton & Bradbury Mathematical Series, 


Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Common Schoo! Arithmetic. 
Bradbury's Elements of Algebra, 
Bradbury’s Ele. of Geometry & Trigonom., 
Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s High School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 


Descriptive Cata e of above and other valuable 
School books, with for introduction, sent on ap- 
plication. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


GILDERSLEEVE’S 


LATIN SERIES. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., 


Professor of Greek in Johns Hopkins Univ » Balti- 
more, and late Prof. in the University of Va. 


Latin Primer, 65 cts. 
Latin Grammar, 95 cts. 
Latin Reader, 70 cts. 
Latin Exercise-Book, 70 cts. 


This Series of Latin books has been winning for itself 
remarkable favor from the best classical teachers of the 
country, and is strongly commended by eminent lin- 
guists of both Europe and America. 


for examination, with a view to in- 
uction, be forwarded upon receipt of the above 


Address the 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


t@ For sale by Boston Booksellers and principal 
dealers throughout the country. (4) 1551 


ECLECTIC 


Educational Series. 


FRESH, PROGRESSIVE, PRACTICAL, 


Representing the most approved Modern 
Teaching Methods. 


Published in Durable and Attractive Style, 
and at Lew Prices. 


[From Hon. J. W. SIMONDS, late State Supt., N. H.) 


“T have carefully observed the use of Brown’s 
Physiology, Norton’s Elements of Physics, 
Marvey’s English Grammar, and White's 
Graded -School Arithmetics, in public and aca- 
demic schools in New Hampshire, and noted that both 
scholars and teachers have invariably approved the 


anume, and were satisfied of their superior fitness for 
achools. I have repeatedly and earnestly commended 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners to 
the attention of teachers and school officers.” 


{A, W. BURR, Prin. Classical Inst., Hallowell, Me.) 

“We are using, of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
Norton’s Philosophy, HMepburn’s Rhetoric, 
Thalheimer’s History of England, Duffet’s 
French Method. All of these books have been 
adopted only after a careful examination and compar- 
ison with other books in the same branches.” 


(A. W. BATCHELDER, Prin. High School, Manches- 
ter, N. 1.) 


Nerton’s Philesephy, Duffet’s French 
Method, and Andrews’s Manual of the Con‘ 
stitution are used in this High School. I do not 
know of text-books that give better satisfaction, or that 
stand the test of the class-room better than these.” 


- Similar commendatory notices of the Eclectic Educa- 
tional Series received from Five Hundred superior 
Teachers, Principals and leading Teachers in Public 
and Private Schools of New England. 

The Publishers’ Agent will be pleased to correspond 
with any School Committees, Superintendents, or Teach- 
ers who desire to introduce the Eeleotic Series, or to 
examine them with a view to introduction. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Publishers, 


Cincinnati and New York. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
N, E. Agent for Eclectic Educational Series. 
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